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THE LAW OF SUCCESSION TO PROPERTY. 
Ir may be pretty safely assumed, as a rule, that an insti- 
tution is not destined to be long-lived when its champions 


ills they have than incur others which he tells us would be 
s:ill greater, Well, if Sir George be right, the ready ans wer 
is, “Reform the system of conveyancing, so as to make it 


abandon the principle on which it is founded, and rest its | both simpler and less costly.” There is no reason, in the 
defence on quibbling as to details and raising difficulties as | nature of things, why the transfer of a parcel of land from 
to the mode of its abolition, This appears to be the position | onc person to another should be more difficult and expensive 
in which the law regulating succession to real property | than the transfer of a parce! of coffee or a bale of cotton 
now stands, Mr. Locke King's notice of motion on the | from one hand to another. A great deal, too, is made by 
subject has provoked a discussion in the newspapers on the | Sir George and others of the difficulty of searching for titles 
questions involved in the law of primogeniture—or the suc- | and discovering incumbrances in the case of real property ; 
cession of eldest sons--and of entails of real estate. And | but that objection could be easily obviated by establishing 
verhaps the best defence offered for the law is that | an cflicient system of registration, such as exists in Scotland, 
propounded by Sir George Bowyer—namely, that, con- | whereby everything connected with title and incumbrance 
sidering the complicated and costly nature of our present | is placed upon record, and a “scarch” can be obtained for 
system of conveyancing, the abolition of primogeniturc | a mere trifle. When these two things have been done, Sir 
and the division of estates (which he assumes as a| George Bowyer’s difficulties will have disappeared, 

necessary consequence) would involve so much difficulty So much as to difliculties touching the modus operandi 
aud expense that the community had better bear the ! urged by Sir George, which, it will be perceived, are mercly 


those of a lawyer averse to change, and not those of a law- 
giver intent on promcting the welfare of a great common- 
wealth, There are other aspects of the question, however, 
that are deserving of attention; and, perhaps, the first 
thing that strikes an iaquirer into the matter is why there 
should be a difference in the rule of succession to real and 
to personal cstate—why land and houses, and money and 
goods, should be subject to a different rule of succession. If 
the principle that the eldest son of an intestate person 
should take all the real property of which said intestate 
died possessed be founded on nature and justice, should it 
not be applicable to every species of property? On the 
other hand, if the principle of division among all the 
children that now obtains as to personalty be sound, why 
should it not also apply to real property? The auswer, 
as it seems to us, is only to be found in the fact that the 
law in virtue of which the eldest son succeeds to all the 
real estate of an intestate father is an artificial and 
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not a natural institution—an institution that has grown 
up and is tolerated under a conventional state of society, 
but which cannot be justified on natural principles, and is 


abandoned when conventional arrangements do not come 
In other words, that the supposed necessity for 


into play. 
maintaining an aristocratic order in society (we co not 


mean merely a titled but a landed aristocracy) has evolved 


the notion that succession in virtue of priority of birth is indis- 


-ensable to the due sustainment of the pomp and splendour 
Perhaps so, 


deemed needful to such aristocratic order. 


But the question here arises, Is that aristocratic order neccs- 
If not, 
then the institutions needful for its maintenance are un- 
And it is, perhaps, not improbable that in 
these times thinking men may be of opinion that artificially 
bolstered-up orders, with special privileges and special laws 


sary to the well-being of the whole community? 


necessary too, 


alfecting them only, are solecisms in social polity, and might 
be very conveniently dispensed with, Aristocracics of intel- 


lect and worth we desire to see founded and cherished every- 
where; but it is not impossible that mankind might con- 
trive to live in tolerable comfort and respectability, and 


attain to a fair degree of civilisation, even though aristocra- 
cies of mere so-called high birth, title, and wealth were not. 
Moreover, over-rich and specially privileged orders in society, 


instead of “supporting the throne,” as is alleged, rather 


damage it ; for lords with incomes of £300,000 a year, like 
your Butes and Westminsters, dwarf even majesty itself, with 
barely two thirds of the sum at its free personal disposal, 

It by no means follows, however, that if succession to real 
property in right of primogeniture were abolished, and its 
corollary, the system of entails, still further restricted, 
the eldest son would not succeed, or that estates would be 
indefinitely subdivided. A man might still devise his pro- 
perty as he pleased, for no one proposes to introduce the 
French rule of compulsory division, though it is a fact 
worth attention that France, under the operation of the 
compulsory division rule, is infinitely more prosperous 
‘han she was when nearly her entire soil was owned by 
the haute noblesse ; but the deviser could only do so for one 
generation, and not for several,as he may under the pre- 
sent system, The change in the law asked for would only 
tend, directly, to check the undue agglomeration of property 
in a few hands; it would not necessarily compel its dis- 
sipation among many. And it cannot be denied that the 
tendency of things at present is to encourage the agglo- 
meration of the soil into much too few hands, nor that this 
enormous agglomeration is baneful to the general interests 
of society, The system of great estates in the hands of a 
few possessors has grown, is growing, and certainly ought 
to be checked, or the non-landed millions will be in danger 
of sinking back into the position the bulk of the people once 
oecupied—that of serfs to the great landowners. Indeed, 
they are too much in that position already, as was evidenced 
in the county constituencies during the recent election ; and 
that initself is a sufficient reason why some measures should 
he adopted to check the agglomeration of land in few hands, 
for the farmer and the provincial trader—we leave the 
peasant, at present, out of the question, though /is position 
demands consideration too—can have no real freedom while 
overshadowed by lords and squires who own nearly whole 
counties or divisions of counties. 

3ut it is said that the present system mainly rests on the 
entiment of the British people, who love lords and approve 
the rules that maintain them, But, even supposing this 
entiment to exist, which we are willing to allow is tae case 
in certain limited circles, we beg to ask whether the senti- 
ment has not been fostered by the institution of primogeni- 
ture, rather than that the institution has been begotten of 
the sentiment? There are men, no doubt, like the great Sir 
Walter Scott, who have a fanatical ambition to “found a 
family’ (a thing, by-the-by, which, also like Sir Walter 
Scott, they almost invariably fail to do) by the sacrifice of 
their younger children for the benefit of the eldest-born 
son; but this desire has arisen from the fact that great 
families do exist and enjoy peculiar privileges and a 
special prestige ; and changes in the laws, by recurrence to 
natural principles and consulting natural feelings, would, 
we are persuaded, tend to correct, if not entirely to 
eradicate, this morbid fancy for founding a family, 
But, however that may be, we, for our own part, take the 
liberty of doubting the existence of the alleged sentiment 
in the minds of the “ British people,” unless by that phrase 
is meant the aristocratic class itself. We don’t believe that 
the British people, properly so called—that is, the whole 
British people—do any such thing as love lords simply 
because they are lords ; and, now that they have a voice in 
Varliament, if they let lord-made and lord-maintaining 
laws like primogeniture and entail remain in existence, it is 
iainly because the action of those laws has deprived the 
reat bulk of the people of all direct interest in their opera- 
tien. When men have little or no chance of becoming pos- 

ors of the soil, because it has become so tied up that it 
fas practically ceased to be a purchasable commodity, the 
inuss of the people are not likely to trouble themselves about 
the lows by which the succession to land is regulated. 

this indifference, however, if it exists—and we only say if it 

.isis—is founded on ignorance ; and in proportion as that 
orance is dispelled the indifference will disappear. The 

n cf the laws of primogeniture and entail, if not 
reetly, yet indirectly, affects the whole body of the people, 
dnct the landed aristocracy merely, Where the elidest son 
takes the entire patrimony of a family, subject only to 
insignificant provisions for younger sons and davghters, the 
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younger sons must be provided for in some other way ; and 
as few younger sons, comparatively, are taught to earn their 
own livelihood in commercial or professional pursuits 
unconnected with the service cf the State, it follows—as is 
the fact—that the public service must be crowded with 
younger sons whether they be fitted for the duties they 
undertake or not. Hence it is that the officering of the 
army and the navy, the diplomatic service, snug berths in 
government offices, and the fattest livings in the Church, 
are regarded as the special and almost exclusive perquisites 
of younger sons, to the manifest disadvantage of the com- 
monwealth and the detriment of men sprung from other 
ranks in society. We do not say that, were all other things 
equal, the younger sons of aristocratic families might not 
make as good servants of the State as others, But all 
other things are not equal. Scions of the aristocracy, 
titled or untitled, can get into the public service at first 
more easily than others in virtue of family influence; 
and, from the same cause, they have better chances of pro- 
motion afterwards ; and hence have not the same induce- 
ments to qualify themselves for their work as men who 
must depend solely upon merit for advancement, That as 
regards the service of the State. In the Church the scandal 
is still greater; because a man who takes orders simply 
because there isa good living belonging to his family, is not 
likely to bring either the proper frame of mind or the 
requisite qualifications to the task of curing souls. It is the 
living he looks to, not the work attached to it; and hence 
the work is either altogether neglected or badly performed, 

What we think should be done in the matter under 
consideration is this: that all descriptions of property 
should be subject to the same rule of distribution in the case 
of intestacy—that is, that realty as well as personalty should 
be divisible equally among all the members of a family ; 
second, that by abolishing the system of entails, the devising 
power of atestator should be limited to his own interest in 
the property he possesses, and that each succeeding owner 
should have the same power of disposal as his predecessor, 
In this way, although estates might be kept tied up in masses 
in a family, it would not follow that they must be so; and 
cases would be continually occurring in which estates would 
be broken up, and so come into the open market, and be 
purchasable by any one who had the power and the will to 
buy, and that, too, in such parcels as would suit the means of 
purchasers, In short, we should like to see land as free as 
other commodities, transferable from hand to hand with as 
much facility, and as easily obtainable by all who wish to 
invest in it and possess the means of doing so. 


THE MEYRICK COLLECTION OF ARMOUR. 


PROBABLY there is no other such collection in Europe as that 
now on exhibition at South Kensington, It has been brought from 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, and is kindly lent by the owner to 
the Science and Art Department for a year only. During that 
time it will be available to the public, under the arrangements 
which regulate the other portions of the exhibition, There are 
some 1500 objects displayed in the long gallery recently devoted to 
the National Portrait Exhibition. They include 1035 specimens of 
ancient European and 219 of Oriental armour, The whole has 
been arranged by Mr. J. R, Planché, of the Heralds’ College, 
assisted by Mr, C, A. Pierce and Mr, Black, of the Science and Art 
Department, and they have dealt with the ample materials placed 
in their hands so as to make them an educational medium of the 


: highest type. The historical periods are represented in their order 


and with admirable clearness, and the combination presents to the 
careful observer a curious and instructive phase of our national 
history. These periods are divided by high fences made of the 
weapons belonging to them—a method which not only utilises all 
available space, but preserves the chronological character the 
managers have chiefly aimed to impart to the exhibition, 

One of the compartments nearest the door of entrance 
contains some gilt shielding, which is supposed to have been in 
use long before the Christian era, the most striking things being a 
gilt bronze shield-covering, found in the bed of the river Witham, 
and a bronze buckler coating, which, no doubt, ages ago protected 
a piece of wickerwork, To turn from this case and look down the 
entire length of the gallery is to be carried back in association and 
ideas to days when the term fighting had a severely personal ap- 
plication. Twelve full-sized mounted figures claim the first atten- 
tion. Horse and man are covered in whatever armour the war 
department of the age provided, and many of the riders threaten 
you with couched lance or sword uplifted. These suits of armour 
are not stage properties, however closely they may resemble them ; 
they are actual suits of armour, with histories attached to them, 
and in some examples unique relics of bygone generations, 
Glancing at the heavy iron and steel coatings worn by the horses, 
and the mail which inclosed their riders literally from top to toe, 
and including in the survey the pole weapons standing near,’one 
is impressed with a firm conviction that there must indeed have 
been giants in those days. The first mounted figure wears the 
earliest complete suit in existence. It dates from the reign of 
Henry VI, (about 1445), Amongst the remainder there are objects 
of special interest. There is, for instance, a mounted figure in 
armour of painted black steel, engraven and gilt, and supposed to 
have belonged to William, Duke of Bavaria. It is of German handi- 
work, as may be seen from the ducal armorial bearings on the 
champ-front, and the picture of the Virgin on the breastplate of 
the horseman, Most of the mounted specimens seem to be German, 
There is another warrior clad in beautifully bright steel-fluted armour 
of the time of Henry VILIJ., and furnished with battleaxe and other 
terrible weapons of offence and defence, Further on, and illustrative 
of a few years later, there is another mounted figure in bright steel 
suit of joust armour, The saddle bears the date of 154‘), and there 
is but little doubt that the whole array is Bavarian, It is said to 
have been in the possession of the fifth Duke of Bavaria. The 
“Jance” bears a striking resemblance in size and colouring to a bar- 
ber’s pole of modern days, and, wielded with a sure strong hand, 
a little of it must have gone a long way. There is a pretty suit of 
riding-armour of Italian make, and of about the year 1560, It 
differs from the rest, as the nation by whom it was used was 
distinguished from others by its rich ornamental art, its chiselled 
arabesque work, its portrayal of human forms, musical instruments, 
flowers, and birds. In addition to the horsemen, there are several 
armed men on foot, giving us an idea of the appearance of those 
knights of high and low degree who are celebrated in history and 
song. 

After disposing of these prominent figures, it would be well to 
commence again at the beginning, in order to trace, as may easily 
be done, somewhat of the characteristics of the times in the war- 
like instruments they adopted, The first period is from Edward III. 
to Richard I11.; and its armour, for the most part, is grim and un- 
compromising chain shirting, Amongst the hand-weapons of the 


date of 1410 there is a specimen of the first firearm—a small tube, 
forming the handle of an axe, and discharged in the most primitive 
manner, There is here, too, 2 sword made for Battle Abbey, It bears 
the arms of the abbey, and was probably a state ornament more 
anything else. In contrast to the huge helmets and maces, the c 
in one of the cases a superbly-inlaid ivory crossbow and a German 
saddle of a similar character. The period of Henry VII, follows, 
with improved bucklers, heavier body mail, more vicious-looking 
daggers and pikes, and a visible improvement in the «juaint and 
scant firearms, Crossbows, too, were better made; and there is a 
spur nearly as long as a boy’s arm, and with a “star” that would 
cover a teacup. There is no specimen, however, more curious 
than a sword engraved by Albert Diirer. Ohe of the evidences of 
military prowess is the remnant of a jacket of scarlet velvet, lined 
with thick steel scales, The specimens of the reign of Henry VII1, 
are very numerous and interesting, They indicate the restless 
spirit abroad in the bluff King’s time, and the people's continual 
aiming at improvement and success in the warlike art, As be- 
came the age when tournaments were almost a religion, there 
were, as here represented, armours of the choicest manufacture, 
two-handed swords, to shudder at which would not require the 
assistance of a James I,; and solid and elegant weapons of all 
kinds, such as there were not before, Pikes and halberds, daggers 
and maces, and shields are shown in every variety, and amongst 
them a target that once belonged to Charles V., Emperor of the 
Romans, ‘This is a wonderful specimen of engraving, as is another 
target that belonged to Francis I. of France, ‘The period of 
Edward VI. is chiefly remarkable for its excellent collection of 
pistols and other small firearms, The Elizabethau crossbows and 
helmets are unique ; and this part of the collection, as a whole, is 
the richest in the exhibition. The armour is pre-eminently fanciful 
and ornamental, some articles deserving to rank amongst works 
of high art. It is natural, too, remembering the kind of 
England over which the “ good Queen” ruled, that we should see 
an unequalled display of rapiers, some of which are so delicate 
and supple that an enthusiast in “the noble art of self-defence” 
ought to feel it an honour to be “pricked” by them, ‘The case of 
firearms contains the clumsy weapon known as the dragon, The 
story goes that the troopers who were armed with it were called 
dragons then, and dragoons afterwards, The piece is nearly as 
large as a carbine, and has a fine bore of an inch and a half, 
That, however, is surpassed by a neighbouring blunderbuss that 
might be charged with a missile three inches through. A real 
Ferrara suit_of armour is shown in connection with this period, 
The early Stuart periods—the first James and Charles—are 
meagre, but what is exhibited tells us plainly that our fore- 
fathers of that troublous era had had quite enough of heavy 
armour, and that coats of mail were at a discount, Indeed, 
hard by comes the last of the mounted figures, and that happens 
to be a trooper of the Commonwealth, or perhaps the Restoration, 
clad in a leathern garment half an inch thick, which must have 
rivalled the hide of a rhinoceros, The coat resembles the costume 
of the “ watch” of fifty years age in cut; and how the man got 
into it, or, getting there, could move, must be a mystery to us. 

Scattered about this and the adjoining room are some singular 
curiosities—a sword of Solyman the Magnilficent ; Indian, Japanese, 
Tartar, and Turkish swords and spears; and some ivory carvings 
connected with the triumphs of peace rather than war, In this 
description should be mentioned the baton of the Duke of Alva, 
the gift of Philip Il. of Spain. It is a tube of steel hollowed to 
hold the muster-roll of the army, and covered outside with gilt 
numerals, These formed a kind of ready reckoner by which the 
military commander of the sixteenth century might move about 
his men with speed and surety, 


KILLED IN THE STREETS.—According to the Registrar-General, the 
deaths of 203 persons who were killed by horses and vehicles in the streets 
of London were recorded last year, Of this number, 65 were children under 
ten years of age, 18 were between the ages of ten and fifteen, and the re- 
mainder were over the age last mentioned. Seven were killed by horses, 
12 by omnibuses, 21 by cabs, 45 by vans or waggons, 7 by drays, 53 by carts, 
and 58 by vehicles not describea. The Registrar asks whether heavy vans 
and waggons should be driven at their present velocity, often by unskilled 
drivers through the streets of London? Itmay be added that the number of 
persons killed by carriage accidents in the thoroughfares of the metropolis 
during twelve months is very nearly equal with the loss of life on the 
railways of England and Wales in the same period. 

SCOTSMEN IN ROME.—In the course of an address delivered by Dr. 
Cumming on Friday se’nnight he tolda story of the fate of the Scotch church 
in Rome. The Anglicans had a church there, but it was outside the city 
walls, The Scotch, however, established a church within the city walls, a 
minister was appointed, and everything went on well—that is, without 
material opposition. But the instant the last retiring footsteps of the 
French battalions were heard a message was sent from head-quarters inti- 
mating to the poor Scotch minister that he must pack up his traps and he 
off within twelve hours, A respectful request was sent to the authorities 
to ascertain the reason of this unexpected step, and the reply was that there 
was no reason, The Duke of Argyll, a member of the Scotch Church, hap- 
pened to be in Rome at the time, and his good offices were secured. His 
Grace went to the authorities and ably represented the case; but the only 
answer he could obtain was non possumus, which in more enlightened 
language means, * We can’t afford it.” They had now a church outside 
the walls, in a granary over a pigstye, and were doing better than when 
they lived in the sunshine of success, 

SHAKSPEARE AT REHEARSAL.—Let me be very realistic indeed, and ask 
a question which hath oft-times occurred to me, a “ high, great, and doubt- 
ful question,” like that propounded unto Adam (according to Sir Walter 
Scott) as to his reason for eating the apple without paring it. Low did 
Shakspeare get on at rehearsal? Because we are not to suppose that he sat, 
highly throned, in a decorated stage box, with a laurel crown upon hi 
head, while the awe-stricken players timidly sought to say their words to 
his content, and strove to catch any whisper or gesture by which to be 
guided. Could he come back, that might be his position, though I do not 
believe that he would wear the laurel, and I think he would very likely 
smoke a cigar—Ben Jonson having, in Elysium, talked to him a good denl 
about tobacco, * Fill a pipeful, Jeremy,” is the last important speech in 
the“ Alchemist.” But in his own time 1 have no doubt that W. Shakspeare 
walked up and down the front of the stage, and attended to the business as 
familiarly as any other dramatist. When rehearsing the ‘* Merry Wives,” 
or «As You Like It,” he must have been “on” constantly, as he used 
to play George Page and Adam. Let us suppose “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor”’ “called,” and everybody there. [ am not going to parade 
authorities or to attempt to be accurate as to details, because that is not 
the point. Auswer this. Did the stage manager ter the first scene with 
Sir Hugh Evans, come and whisper to the author that the Welsh was over- 
done, and that he had better cut out alot of it? Did Falstaff come and 
say that bis entrance was a capital one, but that he hed nothing to doin 
the scene except kiss Mrs. Ford once, to which did the poet merrily rejoi 
that he might kiss her twice if he liked? Did Master Slender protest, goori 
naturedly, against being made such a complete fool ; and did our William 
tell him that he was no fool at all, as was shown by his describing to Anne 
his valour, bis wealth, and his future household—the way toa woman’ 
Did they all agree that the act ended a little flat, * don’t you fe 
did Shakspeare own that, and give Mrs, Quickly a start and an outery 
to goo! with? Did Mr. Quickly, later in the play, declare, with sundry 
strong expressions, pardonable in a man, that he had never had «a 
better part in his life; but it was hard work to get such words right, they 
were so good? And when Mr. Page had to begin, had the author manage:| 
to forget his own words, and did he open with new ones, langhicgly assert- 
ing his right to speak any words he pleased, provided he worked up to the 
cucs? I suppose that he must have been a most delightful author 
rehearse with, because, in the first place, be knew exactly What he himes |i 
meant, and because, in the second place, he was so marvellously able 1 
guide other people to the expression of his meaning. If le were no gre 
actor (a contested point), he certainly knew miraculously well what pre 
acting was. But | rather suspect that with him business was busine 
and that though, like the aforenamed Len, he could be * nobly wild—now 
mad,” at all fitting seasons, he did not play at play-acting, or his wor! 
would be less perfect than they are. Ln reading some of the « dramatis! 
it is impossible not to feel that work is often scamped, and Uat scenes ar 
dragged in for some other reason than because they are wanted. Th 
never, I think, occurs in Shakspeare. I daresay that he considered well 
where “‘cuts’’ were wanted, and made them, and we may »s well re- 
member the wish that he had blotted out a thousand lines, if it were ever 
expressed, was the utterance of a man whose longsomeness is often afflicting. 
1 have always imagined Shakspeare as a thorough “ workman,” and as o 
with all due gentleness, made others work in earnest for the good of 
the theatre. But he must have been geniality itself after a play hac re 
well and the Queen had dismissed him from her gracions presence. ut 
a night at the Mermaid after one of Mr. W. Shakspeare’s plays bad been 
announced for repetition on certain day# uatil further notice !—shir/ 
Brooks in the “ Bra Almanack, 1869," 
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Furetan yutelluqence, 
FRANCE. 
Subjoined are reports « f the Emperor's deliverances on New- 
r's Day. ‘To the diplomatic body he said:—*I am happy to 


- that a spirit of conciliation animates all the European Powers, 
J. that the moment a difliculty arises they agree among them- 
‘ives to smooth away and avert complications, I hope the 
car now commencing will contribute, like the one just expired, 
Jowards removit.g many apprehensions and strengthening the bonds 
«hich should unite civilised nations,” 
To the congratnlations of the deputies his Majesty replied :— 
» Pivery year the co-operation of the legisiative body becomes more 
yensable to the preservation in France of that real liberty 
hean only prosper through respect for the laws and a just 
halance of power. It is always, therefore, with lively satisfaction 
hat I receive the expression of your devoted and patriotic 
iments.” 
‘) the members of the Court of Cassation the Emperor addressed 
llowing :—“The sense of justice must penetrate now more 
er our national customs ; it is the most sure guarantee of 


’ 
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liberty. 
{lis Majesty spoke as follows to the clergy :—“ The congratu- 
lyons of the clergy move me deeply ; their prayers sustain and 
;, From what is going on in the world we can see how 
5 ible it is to assert the great principies of Christianity, 
neh teach us virtue, that we may know how to live, and immor- 
ity, that we may know how to die,” 
rhe election of a deputy for the department of La Manche 
~urred on Monday, M. Anvray, the Government candidate, was 
1d by 17,648 votes; his opponent, M, Lenoel, polled 10,751 


~The difficulty about the Monitew has been got over by styling 
the Government organ the Journal Offciel, 


ITALY. 

Ihere have been disturbances in some of the Italian provinces 
during the collection of the grist tax, aud at one place the troops 
ired on the people and killed six, The Government announces its 
determination to collect the tax. A Royal decree intrusts General 
Cadorna, the commander of the troops of Central Italy, with the 
micsion of restoring order and tranquillity in the provinces of 
ologna, Parma, and Reggio (Emilia). General Cadorna is to 
idopt all the necessary measures to attain this end, and the 
pretects of those provinces and of Modena are to place all their 
available forcesand means at his disposal. 


SPAIN. 
There has been an insurrection and some hard fighting at 
uaga. The insurgents having refused the summons of General 
Caballero de Rodas to surrender, the latter, supported by the ships 
of war, commenced an attack, and, after a prolonged fight, took 
yn of all the positions of therebels andcompletely defeated 
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them, ‘Lhe insurgents lost 400 killed and wounded and about 800 
prisoners, The loss of the Government troops were four killed and 
a few wounded, Oréer is re-established in the town, Senor 


Sagosta, Minister of the Interior, has issued a circular, in which he 
wttributes the insurrection in Cadiz and Malaga to the reactionary 
par'y, mentioning as proof the Bourbon conspiracies discovered at 
Pampelnna, Burgos, and Barcelona, 

Av Seville, on Sunday last, groups of people marched through 
the sireet, shouting, “Long live the Republic!” The inhabit- 
ants generally, however, remained tranquil, and public order was 
nol disturbed. At Xeres, on the same day, a crowd made an 
attempt to possess itself of the arms lodged in the Townhall, 
General Caballero de Rodas sent a battalion thither, and the arms 
were taken away to Qadiz, 

General: Prim has issued.a circular contradicting the prevalent 
ru nour that the Government intends to disarm the Volunteers of 
Liberty. He urges upon the Captains-Gencral to come to some 
understanding with the civil authorities, in order to reassure the 
public on this point, Telegrams received from all parts of the 
sula, Ceuta, and the other Spanish possessions in Africa, 
state that complete tranquillity prevails every where, 


PORTUGAL. 

The election of a President ot the Chamber of Deputies has 
resulted in a defeat of the Government, the successful candidate 
being Senhor Mendez Leal, It is expected that the Ministry will 
either resign or dissolve the Chamber, 


HUNGARY. 

Herr Deak has consented, upon the invitation of the Central 
Elec.oral Committee, to come forward again as a candidate for the 
Coambcr of Deputies, The agitation for the elections has com- 
menced throughout the country. In the Hungarian, German, 
Slovak, and Croatian electoral districts the party of Deak is ina 
great majority, while in the Roumanian and Servian districts the 
Opposition are the strongest. The majority of the Deak party in 
the Diet is assured, 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

The Provincial Correspondence of Berlin says the conference will 
meet on the 9th, It is reported from the same city that Turkey, 
at the urgent request of the Powers, has consented not to insist on 
including in the bases of the conference the fifth point of the 
wltinatum, by which an undertaking to act henceforth in accord- 
wuce with international law is required from Greece. The Official 
Journal of France says that most of the Courts have now assented 
to the proposals for the conference, and have announced their 
Intention to at once send the necessary instructions to their 
Plenipotentiaries, 

A telegram from Constantinople informs us that the Porte has 
requested that the meeting of the conference be postponed for 
vight days, for the purpose of enabling it to forward instructions 
to the Turkish Minister at Paris, 

The Porte has decided that Greeks by birth or of Greck 
e, provided the latter be born in Turkey, shall be allowed 
‘in in the country, subject to Turkish laws. ‘The Porte 
*, however, upon the expulsion of all persons who lay claim 

k nationality merely by virtue of adoption, unless they are 
to become ‘Turkish subjects, 

_the following telegram has been received from Athens, vid 
Corfu :—« Petropoulaki, after having surrendered, arrived y tha 
mall band of volunteers Syra. The surrender was brought 
“bout by the intrigues and fale intelligence of the French Consul, 
Petropvwaki’s son and all the other native leaders of the insur- 
: oain in Crete. The insurrection continues vigorously. 
i Provisional Government has delivered a protest to all 
‘he Consuls in Canea (Crete), in which they maintain the former 
}Tocramme of union with Greece.” 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Willing 


The Government is prosecuting a vigorous investigation into 
‘he whivky frauds, and has seized several distilleries for evasion of 
tie Fvehue Lax; among others, one at Boston valued at 150,000 dols, 

the New lork Tribune says that General Grant, in a recent 
‘ulervicw with a senator, denounced the appropriation of public 


‘o aid the Pacific Railroad, and other enterprises, and 
ted retrenchment and rigid economy of the public tunds, 


CuBa. 
itelligence from Cuba states that a Spanish force 1000 strong 
“hurching: against the insurgents at Bayamo, General Dulce 
arrived inthe island and assumed the command of the troops. 
Meri Lersundi had left for Spain, 


: CHINA. 

‘orcign diggers in Chefoo have armed themselves, and in- 
fevistings Chinese interference, Mr, Cooper has been unable 
elrate into ‘Thibet, and has returned to Hankow, Lieutenant 
Mop ba yed the Grand Canal sixty miles northward of 

toe y water is very 


urve 


Ths hallow. 
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Ic is stated that thrce more Chinese ports will be opened to 
foreign trade at the end of 1859. Consnl Swinhoe has been ap- 
pointed to visit and report upon these places. A notification of 
Sir Rutherford Alcock promulgates revised pilotage regulations. 
They are to be applicable to British subjects only ; but it is supposed 
that other foreign representatives will notify accordingly. 

The first Protestant church was dedicated at Hankow, by the 
Bishop of Victoria, on Nov. 27. 


JAPAN. 

Intelligence from Japan says that it is credibly reported that 
the rebellion has collapsed and that the northern party have 
unconditionally surrendered to the Mikado's authority Prepara- 
tions were progressing for the Mikado’s visit to Jeddo. 


COLLISION BETWEEN TWO STEAMERS—Loss oF 220 Livis.—On 
Monday intelligence was received in Liverpool of a terrible collision 
between two Turkish steamers and the less of »20 lives. ‘The news comes 
from Constantinople by way of Havre, and is dated from the latter port 
Dec. 31, The following are the main facts, so far as can at present be 
learned, of this catastrophe :—A»out midnight, on Dec. 17, forty-one miles 
from Smyrna, at a place called Caraboumon, two steamers belonging to the 
Azizie Company—viz., the Gallioup and theCharkeich—came into collision. 
The force of the contact was dreadful, and the Gallioup foundered almost 
immediately. only thirty passengers out of 250 beingsaved. The Charkeich 
was so greatly damaged by the collision that she had to be run ashore at 
Chesme, ten miles from Smyrna, to prevent her from sinking. The 
Gallioup had a very valuable cargo and a large quantity of specie on board 
when she foundered, 

BRITISH MISSIONS AND CIRISTIANITY.—The recent collision between 
the Chinese populace at Yang-Chow and the “Plymouth Brethren” 
missionaries, under Mr. Taylor, will not, it is to be hoped, call forth such 
appeals to enforce Christianity by the sword as were raised by some pro- 
fessing Christians in 1857, when, for example, one spex ata‘ mis: onary 
meeting’ exclaimed—* By pouring shell into Cant the Chinese were 
brought to their senses; our guns had cleared the way, under the good 
providence of God (!) for our admission into the corrupt city ; and, in due 
course, we shall build our churches within its walls and plant in the midst 
of them the standard of the Cross!” This pious rhodomontade was rebuked 
in a pamphlet addressed at that time to missionary societies by Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P., the secretary of the London Peace Society, the following 
brief extract from which may not be out of place at this moment :—* Is it 
likely that a religion of peace, and mercy, and brotherly love can be pro- 
moted by carnage and blood? Is it accordant with anything we know of 
human nature, from .our own consciousness or from the facts of 
history, that any people will be disposed to look favonrably on the 
faith of those who followin the wake of armics that have filled those 
people’s homes with horror and desolation? Is it probable that a Ilindoo 
or Chinaman will accept with reverence a Bible which is dripping with the 
blood of his father or son, or incline to listen with gratitude to the voice of 
aman whose countrymen, he knows, have smitten his soul with utter 
agony and deluged his hearth with blood? I venture, further, to ask 
whether all your own experience does not go to discredit this sinister 
theory which connects the triumphs of British arms with the propagation 
of the gospel? To what portions of the modern missionary field do you 
point with most satisfaction, as monuments of success? Is it not to the 
labours of Williams and his coadjutors in the South Seas, of Moffatt and 
others in the interior of Africa, to the Church missionaries in New Zealand, 
to the Wesleyan missionaries in the Fiji Islands, to the Baptist missionaries 
in the West Indies? But in all these cases the devoted men in whose 
labours you rejoice went forth among the savage, the baroarous, the de- 
graded, preceded by no British cannon to ‘ open the way for the gospel,’ 
and protected in the exercise of their high vocation by no British 
diplomacy brandishing its menaces, and extorting privileges for them at 
the edge of the sword. Do you imagine that, if these men had appealed 
to the Civis Romanus sum, instead of putting their trust in the living God 
whom they served, their success would have been equal to what it has 
been? Ask any of the survivors now, whether they believe it would have 
conduced to the acceptance of their message if British men-of-war had 
been hovering about the coasts they frequented, or forts bristling with 
guns and bayonets had been planted over every mission station, ready to 
avenge any insult offered to them, and occasionally giving the inhabitants 
a taste of their quality by shelling a native encampment or bombarding a 
village in order to ‘ bring the people to their senses.’ Would they not say, 
with one accord, ‘ Heaven forbid! If you had wanted effectually to put a 
stop to our work, you should have done that, If you had wanted to seal 
the hearts of the heathen hermetically against Christian truth, you should 
have sent our armed countrymen to commit havoc and slaughter among 
them in our name, or with our sanction and approval.’ ” 


THE RITUALISTS. 
A rumour is in circulation, which probably has some truth 
in it, that a large number of the extreme Ritualists, who cannot 
consent to conform to the recent judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council in the case of ‘“ Martin v. Mackonochie,” 
are considering the propriety of an immediate secession, with the 
view to the establishment of a “ Free Church of England.” In the 
event of their carrying out this course they would elect Bishop 
Jenner, who is returning from Dunedin, as their Bishop, and a 
Church organisation would be at once complete. 
On Sunday last, Jan. 3, the Rev. Edward Husband, in the course 
of his sermon in the parish church of St. Mary, Atherstone, ma'e 
the following remarks upon the late judgment of the Privy Council 
in the St. Alban’s case, Selecting for his text 2 Kings xviii. 19, 
“What confidence is this wherein thou trustest?” he said—* I 
must say a few words to those in this congregation who are in per- 
plexity and trouble over the late judgment of the Privy Council in 
the St, Alban’s case. I would venture to ask you the question con- 
tained in our text, ‘ What confidence is this wherein thou trustest ?’ 
{s your confidence for the safety or guidance of that Church which 
is built upon a rock placed in the whims and fancies of worldly 
lawgivers ; or in Christ, the great helmsman of his Church? Is it 
the Protestant or the Catholic faith in which with confidence you 
have placed your trust ? If the former, then no doubt the words of 
a Presbyterian Lord carry great weight with them, and the vag 
of a purely secular and worldly conrt of law demand immediate obedi- 
ence on your part ; but if the Catholic faith is your belief, then the 
whole question becomes changed, and resolves itself into this alter- 
native, ‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ Catholics ignore the 
right of a worldly Legislature to interfere in matters purely spiritual, 
and relating to the rights of the Church of God; much more the 
absurd anomaly which is presented to us ina Presbyterian pre- 
suming to dictate to Catholics what the Ritual of that Divinely- 
instituted Church should be to which he in no wise belongs, Our 
leaders in the great movement, with the assistance of Almighty 
God, are consulting together what our future action must be at 
this critical moment. As an individual priest, I most earnestly 
and fervently hope that the great army of Catholics throughout 
our land, as a body, will decide to ignore the judgment altogether, 
at all costs, leaving the results in hand of the All- wise God. 
They may lose some advantage, and forfeit some gain, 
They may meet with unkindness, and su! me pain ; 
But Jesus and Mary will surely bestow 
‘Richer gifts than from sin and apostasy flow. 
And if by this act it happens, as many anticipate. that we shall be 
driven from the Church of England as an Establishment, God will 
then build up for us a free Catholic Church, exempt from the 
tyranny of State interference, and endowed with the liberty which 
Christ's pure religion affords, to worship Him in the way in which 
our saintly forefathers loved to worship ‘in the brave days of old.’” 
At All Saints’, Margaret-street, on Sunday, the Rev. Upton 
Richards, at morning service, took two passages of Scripture for 
his text—viz., Psalm cxxxix. 21, 22; and 2 Corinthians iv. 8, 9; 
and, after having dwelt for a little space on the purely spiritual 
and religious aspects of the words, he proceeded to comment at 
greater length on the subject which he evidently felt most deeply, 
and which he called “a grievous blow dealt at the Church of God.” 
He reminded his hearers that on Christmas Day he had briefly in- 
formed them of tle disastrous tidings; but to have dwelt at ‘ull 
length upon them then, he felt, would have been desecration of a 
sacred festival. He aliuded, he said, to the recent decision of a 
tribunal which he particularly desired his hearers to remember was 
a tribunal not recognised or sanctioned by the Church, but which 
had, by a most unjust decree, upset the decision of the C iuich’s 
own tribunal—the Court of Arches, The Privy Council, he re- 
marked, was only a creature of Parliament, and it was not neces- 
vary that the men should be Churchmen or even Christians; but 
they were, be, infidels, heretics, and nnbelievers, He 
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drew the attention of his hearers to the state of lethargy in which 
the Church was steeped five-and-thirty years ago, and contrasted 


that state with its present condition, Then it did not 
trouble itself or the world with religion, and the world was 
satisfied. Now religion is its all in all. It presses religious 


duties on the world’s notice, and the world is in consequence 
displeased, Direetly the Church, said the preacher, shakes herself 
from her deep sleep and becomes faithful to her Lord ; directly she 
rouses from the slumber in which she was sunk and endeavours to 
arouse in others a sense of their duties, then we very soon find out 
that our lot here is, as our blessed Lord said i twould be, to be 
reviled and hated, the objects of suspicion and obloquy. As Jong, 
he continued, as the Church is the friend of the rich, the com- 
panion of the educated, and is pelite to the middle classes, without 
being intrusive, and shares the duties of the relieving-oflicer and of 
the policeman towards the poor, the world lets her pass and com- 
mends her for her wide spirit of tolerance. But now that the 
Church is in earnest, it is persecuted; it is in the condition of the 
words of St. Paul, “Troubled on every side ;” and he doubted not 
that days of prosecution and persecution were in store, and that 
some would seal their confession with their blood. He considered 
that the judgment of the Privy Council on one point—the lights on 
the altar—was an attack on one of the great Christian verities— 
one which he had always taught and inculcated in that church, and 
one which he would always teach—the doctrine of the real presence, 
The opponents of the revival of high religious thought and prac- 
tices were very ready with their objections to the symbols by 
which the Church strove to dignify the doctrines she taught, 
They called the symbols mummeries, the doctrines super- 
stitions, the object priestcraft, and the end Popery. The signi- 
ficance of altar lights is, as the congregation well knew, that 
Christ is the light of the world, Where, asked Mr, Richards, 
is any superstition in this? But the world does not like to be 
reminded of its duties and obligations, and therefore it tries to 
stifle the voice of those who would remind it, Let not his hearers 
e cast down, The day would surely come, and come soon, when 
the doctrines of the Church would be triumphant, Though 
troubled on every side, yet were they not distressed ; perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed. The preacher concluded a very long discourse by 
calling upon his people henceforth to let outward signs testify to 
the inward belief of their hearts, They knew he did, That, 
hitherto, he had discouraged rather than encouraged the use of 
extreme external signs of devotion. But this would now be so no 
longer. He hoped that in future his congregation would join with 
the rest of the faithful in kneeling in the Creed at the words 
“and was incarnate and was made man ;” and in prostrating them- 
selves, as in the words of the Psalm—‘ Let us worship and fall 
down ”—during the prayer of consecration in the office of the holy 
eucharist, and especially never to sit down, but to kneel or to stand, 
while our blessed Lord lies on the altar. No one, he said, would 
think of sitting in the presence of the Queen, how much more 
should one be reverent in the presence of the King of Kings? He 
wound up by requesting the subscriptions of the congregation at 
this crisis to aid the services of the church, although his practice 
on the first Sunday of the year was usually to ask them in behalf 
of some charity. At the celebration, after the sermon, the candles 
on the altar were lighted, and remained so during the service. 
Prostrations and genuflexions as desired were also performed, 

At St, Paul’s Church, Lorrimore-square, Walworth, of which the 
Rev. John Going, M.A. is Incembent, the communion service on 
Sunday, although strictly in accordance with the Liturgy of the 
Church of England as regards the prescribed prayers, was con- 
ducted in a manner which, perhaps, more closely resembled the 
external rites observed in the celebration of high mass in Roman 
Catholic churches than any which has yet marked Ritualistic ser- 
vices in the Established Church. Two practices, specially inter- 
dicted by the Privy Council—those of using lights and of pros- 
tration or genuflection—were adopted, and what added additional 
significance to the proceedings was the fact that a sermon on 
behalf of the Curates’ Aid Society was preached by the Rev. G. 
Abbott, the travelling secretary of that institution, Half an hour 
before the time for commencement of the service (eleven o'clock) 
the church was crowded, the men and women present being sepa- 
rated. The altar, in the centre of which was a brass cross, had all 
the appearance of those in Roman Catholic churches at festival 
seasons, Two very tall wax candles were lit, six others being unlit, 
and between the candlesticks were placed vases filled with 
flowers, Against the walls, close to the altar, stood ban- 
nereta, one of which displayed, upon blue satin, a paint- 
ing of the Virgin and Child, and another a cross in red 
upon a blue ground dotted with golden stars, and bearing 
this inscription— Oh, Cross ! more lovely than the stars.” Shortly 
after eleven o'clock a procession, headed by an acolyte carrying a 
cross, and consisting of about twenty choristers and some half 
dozen Church of England clergymen, issued from the vestry and 
slowly entered the chancel, The Rev, John Going, the Incumbent, 
and his two Curates, were apparelled in white moire-antiqne vest- 
ments richly embroidered im crimson and gold, and wore under- 
neath them the dalmatica and stole. Mr. Going, who acted as 
celebrant, and his Curates, took up at the altar the positions 
respectively which at high mass the ps 27 priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon occupy. The choristers wore white surplices over scarlet 
soutanes, and ranged themselves on both sides of the chancel. The 
opening part of the service, which was chanted throughout to 
Gregorian music, was gone through by the three clergymen 
standing abreast on the lowermost altar step, their backs to the 
congregation, Both ministers and choristers bowed low when 
passing the centre of the altar where stood the crucifix, The 
chanting of the Creed was marked by much solemnity—the clergy- 
man, choristers, and congregation bowing down at the words, “ And 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
man,” their action corresponding to the genuflection made at mass 
when, in the Nicene Creed, the words * Et homo factus est’’ are 
uttered. Immediately after the Creed, the Rev. G, Abbott, who wore 
a surplice and white stole embroidered with gold crosses, preached 
from the 2nd chapter of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, part of 
the 29th verse: “Circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, 
and not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God.” 
Having made the sign of the cross and referred to the festival of 
the circumcision of our Lord, Mr, Abbott spoke of the multipli- 
cation of churches in which what those present considered con- 
sistent ae was practised. Where formerly there was but one 
such church they could now count many, and in them the hearts 
of the people were bound together in a holy bond of Christian fel- 
lowship. fhe past year had strengthened their position, They 
should remember that if a Church was to be strengthened it was 
through persecution it should be done, They had not yet re- 
sisted unto blood, but it should not be forgotten that the blood of 
the martyrs was the seed of the Church, Let them remember the 
movement in which they were engaged had for its object the 
quickening of the Church—the putting of life into it; and that if 
this was to be done they must all suffer. They did not want a mere 
sensuous worship to come to every week, and nothing more. If 
they would have their worship acceptable to God, and carry out 
what they had in view, they must suffer, and by the measure of 
their suffering they might count the measure of their success, Let 
them adopt the principle of non-resistance, which had been the 
weapon of the saints. Let them give a passive resistance ; for true 
it was, and true it always would be, that they who took up the 
sword perished by the sword, They might come to church to cross 
themselves, to kneel and talk about religion, and all that might 
give them a name ; but the true circumcision was the circumcision 
of the heart. He attributed the shocking scenes witnessed in 
Lambeth and other parts of London to the want of money 
for the support of God’s priests, After the sermon the ser- 


vice was proceeded with, incense being abundantly used 
at the offertory. The celebrant, facing the congregation, 
made the sign of the cross upon them, and there was a 


solemn pause and geners] bowing of heads at the words in the 
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prayer for the Church Militant— 
“And we also bless Thy holy 
name for all Thy servants de- 
parted this life in thy faith and 
fear.” During the prayer of con- 
secration the three ministers bent 
over the altar, and at the words 
“Take, eat—this is My body,” 
the whole congregation bowed 
their heads, When the prayer 
was ended there were frequent 
genuflections by the clergymen 
before the altar; and as the cele- 
brant elevated the bread, not 
quite on a level with his head, 
one of the choristers swung the 
thurible high in front of the 
altar, sending up a cloud of in- 
cense smoke, This was repeated 
at the consecration of the wine, 
and at the conclusion of the 
service Mr, Going gave a bene- 
diction, thrice making the sign 
of the cross upon the congreya- 
tion, The service and sermon 
occupied two hours, 


RESTORATION OF THE 
GREAT ROMAN CISTERNS AT 
ADEN. 

Durina the time of the 
Abyssinian expedition the first 
attention was directed to Aden, 
a place which has lately ac- 
quired new importance in the 
history of the world, or, we 
might rather say, has again risen 
to an importance equal to its 
ancient reputation. ‘here is no 
need to recapitulate its history 
or the strange vicissitudes of that 
bare, sun-scorched spot of earth, 
where the burning heat has 
become a proverb, and men, un- 
less they have the constitutions 
of salamanders, or can live like 
lizards on a baking rock, pant 
for a cool breeze and long for 
fresh water every hour in the 
day. We gave a full description 
of the place on the first de- 
parture of our troops on the 
way to Massowah, and scarcely 
thought that it would so 
soon be brought into prominent 
notice again; but the works 
represented in our Engraving are 
sufficient to claim the attention 
of our readers to the colony of 
their countrymen who have made 
their home in this burning penin- 
sula, which is no more than a 
great mass of plutonic rocks, 
almost without a vestige of 
vegetation. In the midst of these 
volcanic peaks extends the town 
of Aden, containing about 30,000 
inhabitants, English and native, 
with some of the black tribes 
from the African coast, One may 
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ADEN: VIEW OF THE 


easily imagine some truth in the tradition that Aden was the place 
where Cain died: it is the very picture of disinheritance. A 
shower of rain is of such rare eccurrence that people may wait 
three or four years and only witness the sudden dispersion of the 
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GREAT CISTERNS EXECUTED BY THE ROMANS AND RESTORED BY THE ENGLISH. 


of their vast material strength 
and proved their mastership 
by works that are still im- 
perishable in their example, 
at once took advantage of 
this means of obtaining a 
supply of pure water. For this 
purpose they constructed immense 
cisterns, capable of holding an 
enormous supply. These reser- 
voirs consisted of ten basins 
hewn out of the rock, and large 
enough to contain above 5,000,000 
gallons, We say consisted, speak- 
ing of them in the past ; but, in 
fact, like most of the great Roman 
works, they were only disused, 
and not altogether decayed. It 
needed English appreciation to 
restore them to their original 
purpose, and once more partially 
substitute the rain water for the 
intermittent and brackish supply 
brought on the backs of camels 
and the produce of the distilling 
apparatus, Four hours’ rain is 
said to be sufficient to fill all 
these cisterns; and a few droop- 
ing and arid shrubs are cultivated 
near the locality in order to 
indicate the vicinity of water. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

Ir has already been reported 
in our columns that San Franci-co 
did not escape a visitation from 
the earthquakes which traversed 
nearly the whole globe last 
summer andautumn, and caused 
such terrible destruction of life 
and property in Peru and other 
parts of South America. San 
Francisco was twice the scene of 
earthquake within a short time of 
the devastation of Arequipa, 
Arica, &c, On the first’ occasion 
comparatively little damage was 
done ; but the second visitation, 
on Oct, 18, was more severe. 
snr d houses were destroyed, 
which, from being mainly con 
structed of wood, were easily 
shaken down, Others, however, 
formed of more subatantial 
materials, suffered no less. Ovr 
Engraving shows the scene pre- 
sented by the market-place, ane 
it will be seen that the destruc- 
tion of buildings there was almost 
complete, Fortunately, the loss 
of life was slight; and we believe 
the effects of the earthquake 
have since been nearly effaced, 


THE LATE ERUPTION OF 
VESUVIUS. 

WE have already published 

ample details of the recent erup- 

tion of Vesuvius, and need say no 


watery clouds that occasionally float above them by the effects of _more in connection with the accompanying Engraving than 
the heated rocks of the peninsula, When these clouds are heavy | that it represents the scene on the burning mountain as seen 
enough to break. however, it is not rain but an avalanche of | from the observatory established for the purpose of watching the 
water; and the Romans, who have left everywhere the records | phenomena presented by the volcano, 


EFFLCIS OF THE RECENT BARTHQUAKE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
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HAMPSTEAD-HEATH. 

Is London to lose Hampstead-heath? The question of 
the injunction in Chancery to prevent its being built upon 
by .ir Thomas Maryon Wilson stands over until certain 
issues have been tried at common law, Those who remember 
the failure of the attempts to prevent the inclosures in 
Epping Forest, and the decisive opinions given by the law 
officers of the Crown that they were legal, will look with 
much anxiety for the decision at common law in the case of 
Hampstead-heath, At present we scarcely know how to 
deal with the subject, or what course of action to recommend 
to Londoners who feel deeply upon the subject of preserving 
the heath, But we should like to feel sure that there were 
at least some preparations for extensive united action in 
case it should be necessary to push the matter further, and 
that there was some prospect of the expenses of the proceed- 
ings being fairly distributed, The apathy of the public is 
often a most unaccountable thing, The compound house- 
holder question was one of very great importance to the 
working classes, and Mr, Disraeli’s trick (to make his followers 
believe that a Radical measure was a Tory one) has already 
done, in the way of throwing fresh expense upon the poor, 
mischief which will never be repaired, whatever becomes of 
Mr, Sheridan's motion, Yet how apathetic, comparatively, 
were the working classes upon this subject till the evil was 
done! It would almost have paid them to have stormed St, 
Stephen's about it; and it would pay them to memorialise 
the Queen about Hampstead-heath, Whatever steps may 
be taken to secure it, artists and literary men have a great 
interest in the subject. ‘“ Foreigners of distinction” do not 
now, as Sir Walter Scott says they once did, “ visit 
Hampstead and inquire for the Flask-walk’ memorable in 
“ Clarissa Harlowe;*’ but none of the open spots around 
London are more endeared by association to men of letters 
than Leigh Hunt’s “loved hill.” We may, perhaps, return 
to this subject ; but in the meanwhile we will venture to 
express a hope with respect to Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, 
We feel sure he remembers the climax, in “Julius Cyesar,” 
to Mark Anthony's oration—that climax which rouses the 
mob to a fury of revenge :— 


Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever, common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourseives. 

Here was a Cwsar! when comes such another ? 


And probably Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson’s little game 
is this: — He is resolved, like a true Briton, to fight 
for what he deems his rights. If the decision on the 
common-law issues goes against him, cadit questio, the 
Heath is ours. But if not, it is the intention of Sir 
Thomas to make to himself a pleasant immortality by 
handing over his rights as soon as ever he has established 
them, We shall then erect a monument to his name in the 
centre of the Heath, and posterity will pray for him, Other- 
wise, we shall “indorse him on the back of posterity” (we 
have slightly softened Milton’s flogging-block metaphor), 
“a brazen, not a golden ’——but we stand too much in dread 
of the law of libel to finish the quotation. 


FLOGGING. 

THE account just published of the behaviour of three 
garotters under the lash at Leeds has brought out a 
contemporary in an article which, under the above simple 
heading, makes, once more, comments upon our criminal 
policy of a class which are familiar to readers of the journal 
in question, The article is very temperate and, we need not 
say, able ; but the only thing in it that even /ovks new is the 
repetition of a not wholly unfamiliar suggestion that men 
who have been convicted of assaults of the class which in- 
spires disgust as well as alarm should be at least as liable to 
judicial floggings as men who have merely robbed with 
violence, We say this is the only thing new in the article, 
because we can hardly suppose the writer is serious when he 
half suggests that perhaps the punishment of death might 
advantageously be extended to cases in which the criminal, 
though not a murderer, has, in along career of abominable 
crime, proved himself a dangerous social pest, on whom ordi- 
nary deterrents have noeffect. It is perfectly true, as our con- 
temporary says, that there are certain crimes, or series of crimes, 
which show a more hopeless depravity and excite a much 
deeper indignation than murder; but these, we should say, 
are in themselves what our contemporary ought to call 
merely sentimental considerations, That hardened and des- 
perate criminals are more dangerous to society than many a 
murderer is quite another point, and one of which those who 
discuss these questions on purely utilitarian grounds are 


fully entitled to avail themselves, But it is obvious that 
no crime, tuken alone, can be so dangerous to society as 


murder; and if we desert the veneral principle of punishing 
y and 


offences according to their primary palpable chara 
tendency. where shall we draw the line? If, as our contem- 
porary hints, the matter is to be put upon the ground of 
the amount of suffering caused to society by % persistent, 
hardened criminal and that caused by a murderer, why 
should we not hang a fraudulent banker or railway director? 
Such a person undoubtedly causes more suffering to society 
than a good many murdcrers lumped together. 

Incidentally, and with a natural reference to the howling 
| under the lash of the Leeds scoundrels, the que tion is raised 
| whether people have become “softer” and more sensible to 
| pain than they used tobe. Court-martials used to order 200, 
500, or even 1000 lashes, and the infliction was borne ; yet here 
we have men who are prostrated by five-and-twenty,. How 
is this? We would venture to suggest, first, that the 
majority of criminals, in spite of their possessing a certain 
kind of muscular tenseness which comes of hard living and 
exercise, are really but poor creatures, A large number of 
them are known to be scrofulous, Perhaps one or two of 
these Leeds men were at this very time barely convalescent 
from some of the diseases which almost surely dog the vicious. 
The women who exter our prisons are, in large numbers, 
notoriously too weak for hard labour, Then, for those who 
like it, there is the metaphysical explanation, that the cruel 
are usually cowards. Upon the general question of increased 
softness” we should be inclined to think that to anything 
which partakes of the character of torture, we have all of 
us grown “soft” of late years ; in other words, our nervous 
systems have been developed, in, for the time, somewhat 
rapid disproportion to our capacity of (call it) muscular 
endurance, If you take a soldier born of parents who could 
read and write, treat him gently, and give him reading- 
rooms, and baths, and a comparatively sedentary life, 
without the excitement of active service, you undoubtedly 
make him “softer” to anything approaching torture, If 
you improve the soldier's general condition, treat him more 
respectfully, and cultivate his mind, you do so at the cost 
of increased activity of the nervous system, and an increase 
of the sentiment of self-respect, which will make such a 


punishment as flogging indefinitely more severe than it was 
to the soldier of fifty years ago, 

The question, both as to the soldier and as to the criminal, 
seems to us to come to this—Which way will you have it? 
Will you, Society, aim at improving the condition and 
culture of all men who cannot, at once, improve their own, 
and take the inevitable consequence of this course— 
namely, that cruel and degrading punishments will be 
increasingly felt and increasingly disliked: will you take 
this course and accept the inference and the concomitants 
at the cost of temporary evils from outbreaks of violence 
deriving from social strata to which you have not yet 
reached ; or will you, while proclaiming this policy, reject 
the practical inference, and every now and then dash upon 
the scene with a retrograde measure? We are not advising 
that the lash should be withdrawn from garotters ; but let 
us know what we are doing. If our policy is in principle 
to be what has just been stated, every recourse to torture and 
degradation is, undoubtedly, a retrograde step. It may be 
a necessary step, and there is an enormous balance of opinion 
in favour of flogging garotters; but the advocates of the 
punitive reaction must not take our “acquiescence” for 
granted in terms which commit us too fur. We acquiesce, 
but not without shame for ourselves, as well as indignation 
at the criminals, It is our own fault, that, neglecting the 
education question for £0 many years, we have allowed to 
grow up in our midst a population of brutes whom nothing 
but the lash will terrify. While we have been softening the 
general tone of our jurisprudence and criminal law, we have 
omitted to think of giving people the training which was 
necessary if mild treatment was to be sufficient tor our own 
protection, But, if compelled to retrace our steps for a time, 
we do really decide to return to torture as a punishment for 
certain crimes, there is a show of reason in demanding that 
it should be applied to offences in which the violence is of a 
different and more disgusting order, 


ADDRESS TO Mk. REVERDY JOHNSON.—At the Lambeth Baths last 
Saturday evening Mr, Reverdy Johnson was presented with an address by 
the working men of South London expressive of goodwill towards the 
people of the United States and of approbation of Mr. Johnson's public 
conduct since he has been in this country. His Excellency, in reply, re- 
minded the working classes that they had produced some of the greatest 
men the world had ever known ; and, in speaking of the relations between 
the two countries, reiterated his previously-expressed conviction that the 
people of America were desirous of being at peace with all nations, and, 
above all, with Great Britain. 

ENGLAND AND CHINA.—We understand that Lord Clarexdon and the 
Hon, Anson Burlingame have agreed upon the basis of the future policy 
ot her Majesty’s Government in relation to China, First, that it is neces- 
sary to observe existing treaty stipulations ; second, that all negotiations 
should {be conducted with the central government at Pekin, and not with 
provincial authorities ; and, third, that when any differences arise, before 
war shall ensue, they shall be referred by the local British authorities to 
the home Government for consideration. Lord Clarendon has instructed 
her Majesty’s agents in China to act in this spirit and with these objects, 
and to caution ali British subjects to pay due respect, not only to the laws 
of China, but to the usages and feelings of the Chinese people. 

LORD HATIHBRLEY AND WESTMINSTER,—A public ceremony of a 
most agreeable character took place last Saturday, at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. Dean Stanley, nm the name of the inhabitants of St. 
Margaretand St. John, Westminster, presented their fellow-parishioner Lord 
Hatherley with an address of congratulation on his elevation to the wool- 
sack. The address set forth some of Lord Hatherley’s claims to the respect 
and affection of the inhabitants of the district in the precincts of the 
abbey—his munificence and his zeal in the promotion of all good works. 
Lord Hatherley, in reply, reviewed the progress of the parish, especially as 
regards the increase of charitable and educational institutions. In refer- 
ence to bis promotion, he said that when he heard from his political friends 
that his acceptance of the high dignity he held would be for the good of 
the State he could not hesitate, although he felt it was almost time he 
should retire from labour. A great number of infiuential persons were 
present, and the proceedings were throughout marked by the greatest 
cordiality and good feeling. 


KING JOHN OF SAXONY has just published a popular edition of his vers. 
translation of Dante. Contrary to the rule in the case of Royal author 
his Majesty has produced a work which is considered excellent, and desery: 
the esteem in which it is held in Germany. 

Tuk VEN. W. HALE HALE, M.A., Archdeacon of London and Cano 
St. Paul’s, has taken the custor y oaths. and has been admitted before 
Vicar-General, Sir Travers Twiss, to the office of official within the city 
diocese of London during the vacancy of the see of London, 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, late Secretary for India, was on Tues: 
unanimously elected Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the roo: 
of the Earl of Kimberley, who resigned on his appointment as Lord Privy 
Seal in the new Cabinet, . 

Tue Rut HON. T. MILNER GIBSON has consented to preside at a 
great metropolitan meeting in favour of the ballot, which is to be held s: 
Arundel Hall, on Friday, the 15th inst. 


COLONEL HH, D., HARNEssS, of the Royal Engineers, has been appoin 
member the Council of Military Education, in the room ot Major-thener. | 
Sir Frederick Abbot, whose term of service has expired. 

MARSHAL VAILLANT, Minister of the Kmperor’s Household, has gives 
site on the territory of the Dépot of Mart for the exhibition of n1 el 
of the railway bridge from Calais to Dover. The model is about to b 
erected. 

THE MARQUIS LE Mousrigén, late French Minister for Foreign Atiai 


is in an alarming condition, 

THE GOVERNMENT have issued an order to the effect that on tho ¢ 
piration of the pericd of office of each of the Master-Attendants 
Chatham dockyards the vacancy will not be filled up, as it is intend 
abolish the office. 

THE MARRIAGE of Marquis Hamilton, M.P., eldest son of the Duke 
and Duchess of Abercorn, with Lady Mary Curzon, daughter of ha 
and Countess Howe, was solemnised, on ‘thursday, at St. George's, 
H anover-square, in the presence of an unusually numerous assemblaye vi 
the members of both noble families and a large circle of friends, 

THE WAR DEPARTMENT’, an Irish paper states, has decided ©. i: - 
closing a burial-yround on the Curragh exclusively tor soldiers, 

COLONEL MURE is announced as a Liberal candidate for the vacs 
created in the representation of Renfrewshire by the death of 
Speirs. 

Mr. GeORGE PEABODY has sent a cheque for £100 to the Mayor of 
Brighton for distribution amongst the poor of that watering-place, * il -uch 
a way us he considers will be most beneficial to them.” 

LORD HALIFAX, who, as Sir Charles Wood, for thirty-three years repre 
sented the borough from which he derives his title, is expected shortly to 
visit his former constituents, and to preside at the annual soirce of the 
Halifax Mechanics’ Institution, It is proposed, therefore, to seize the ov u- 
sion of his Lordship’s visit ;to entertain him at a banquet, as a mark of 
personal respect and as an acknowledgment of his public services, 

Sixty DEAD BODIES were picked up, washed in from the sea, between 
Cape Finisterre and Cape Ortegal, on Dec, 28 an 29, 

THE SHORT-TIME MOVEMENT is making progress amongst the Lanc:- 
shire manufacturers, and the suggestion that during January and February 
work should be limited to three days a week seems likely to be generally 
adopted. 

ONE OF THE FIRST RESULTS OF THE REFORM AT THE ADMIRALTY 
will, it is said, be the discharge of thirty clerks and writers whose service 
are found to be absolutely superfluous. 

THE OCEAN HOME, an English ship, bound from Antwerp to Liverpool, 
with compressed bales of hay, caught fire at Spithead on Saturday morning 
and was entirely burnt out. The captain and crew got ashore in sateiy. 

THE ENVIRONS OF ROSENAU, in Upper Hungary, are infested at preserit 
by a band of brigands, commanded by a monk who was recently an inmat 

of a Capuchin monastery. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot in Dublin to erect a monument to Henry 
Grattan, and Liberals and Conservatives are active in promoting the ceili rt 
to do honour to one of Ireland's ablest and purest patriots. 

A RARE HEBREW BIBLE, of the Naples edition of 1491 or 1492, printed 
upon vellum, was on Wednesday sold at Puttick and Simpson's, Leicester- 
square, after a smart competition, tor £160. 

AN INFLUENTIAL COMMITTEE has been formed at Calcutta for the pur- 
pose of raising a@ memorial fund with the view of erecting a statue com- 
memorating the Indian career of Sir John Lawrence, 

A SERIOUS LANDSLIP has occurred at Dartmouth. Several tons of 
earth and rock have fallen at the castle, tilling up the cove and destroying 
the footpath leading to that romantic place. 1t is feared that a turther 
slip, will take place. 

DEAN STANLEY has conferred the Archdeaconry of Westminster, vacant 
by the preferment of the Venerable C, Wordsworth, D.D., to the Bishopric 
ot Lincoln, upoh the Rev, John Jennings, Rector of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Westminster. Archdeacon Jennings has been Rector of St. John’ 
during the long period of thirty-six yeurs. 

THE TWENTY-FIPTH ANNIVERSARY of the accession to the throne of 
the Grand Duke of Gotha will be celebrated in the capital of that State on 
Jan. 29. The country will offer a banquet to the Sovereign on this occasion, 
at which representatives from all the communes will be present, 

Mk. FELL, the English engineer, has offered to the Swiss Federal Council 
to undertake the construction of three railroads over the Alps for a 
guarantee of interest of 600,000f. annually. He estimates the cost of that 
over the Simplon at from eleven to thirveen millions; of the St. Gothard, 
at from thirteen to fourtéen; and at fifteen to eighteen tor the 
Luckmanier, 

THE CAPE OF GOOD Hore GOLD-FILLDs are not fulfilling the expects- 
tions originally formed of them, Grave doubts exist in Natal, it is said, 
whether they will prove remunerative, and the correspondent of a jocal 
paper alleges that the reported discoveries were trumped up by speculators. 

THE COLLIER BRIG, EVERTON, of and from Hartlepool, was riding 
in Sea Reach, near the Champman, when the Sir Robert Peel, scr w 
steamer, bound to Dunkirk, came in contact with her, and with such force 
that the collier immediately began to fill and sink. Fortunately, the crew 
succeeded in saving themselves, ‘The Sir Robert Peel had to put back. 

CESARE FRACASSONE, one of the best painters of Rome, has just dicd, at 
the early age of thirty years. His remains were accompanied to their ast 
resting-place by all the artists of Rome, the Pope having on this occasion 
relaxed the law against funeral processions, lracassone’s greatest work 
was the * Martyrs of Garinchum,” 

SoUuTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM was again visited by large numbers cf 
persons last week, To the museum and the Meyrick and other gallerics 
42,167 individuals were admitted, the average number in corresponding 
weeks of former years being 24,417. The total number of visitors during 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1868, has been—morning, 599,143, evening, 
281,933 ; making a total of 881,076, or 234,560 over the preceding year, 

THE First PIECE OF CHURCH PATRONAGE which has fallen to Mr. 
Gladstone since he became Prime Minister is a Canonry Residentiary in 
Worcester Cathedral, which has become vacant by the death of the Hion, 
and Rev. John Fortescue, M.A., who was also Kector of Poltimore and 
Master of St. Oswald’s Hospital, Worcester. The Canonry is worth £500 a 
year, with residence, 

MR. HUGHES, late chief accountant to the Metropolitan Board of Woi)-> 
was brought up at Bow-street, on Saturday, charged with having cm- 
bezzled more than £2000, belonging to that corporation, The evidence o! 
one of the assistant accountants was taken, and this was held to be suf- 
ficient to justify a remand. The prisoner was admitted to bail. 

MELANCHOLY ACCOUNTS of disasters by floods on land and gales at sea 
continue to reach us from all quarters. Fortunately the loss of life has not 
been very great, but an immense quantity of valuable property has been 
destroyed and terrible privations inilicted upon mariners at sea ana the 
poorer dwellers in the low-lying fenny districts of the eastern and north- 
eastern counties, 

THE MAN BISGROVE, who was to have been executed on Wednesday 
morning, at Taunton, for the murder of a labourer named Cornish, at 
Wells, has been respited. The murder was a very brutal one, Li-grove 
having confessed that he beat out the brains of his victim with a huge 
stone, and therefore the entire absense of premeditation is the only reason 
that can be suggested for the respite. 

A NAVAL COURT-MARTIAL assembled, on Monday, at Portsmouth for 
the trial of Captain Arthur Wilmshurst, R.N., Captain of H.M.S. Flora, and 
Governor of the Island of Ascension, on a charge of selling for bis own 
benefit articles saved from the wreck of the merchant-ship Bremensis, and 
other charges connectéd with the disposal of the cargo of that vessel, ‘Th 
inquiry is still going on. 

AGRARIAN OUTRAGES are again rife in Ireland. A few days ago a Mr. 
Baker was brutally murdered within a short distance of his own house ; 
and on Tuesday Mr, Pierce, a lessee of land about which a lawsuit i 
pending, was driving from the sessions of Trim, in the county of Meath, 
when he was fired at by two men, and four slugs and some shot lodged in 
one of his shoulders, The alleged reason is his having served notices of 
ejectment on two tenants. The wounds are not dangerons. 

Tuk LIBERAL AssOCIATION OF LIVERPOOL has addressed a letter to 
the Premier calling his attention to the present unsatisfactory condition of 
the registration laws, especially with regard to the facilities afforded for 
the issue of wholesale and frivolous objections. The remedy suggested 1 
that, before any objections are issued, a preliminary court of inquiry shall 
be held, at which the objectors must show that the grounds on which they 
propose to challenge any votes are real and substantial ; and then the revising 
barrister should countersign the notice of objection, and it should be served 
and dealt with in the usual way. 
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THE LOUNGER. 

Wuerever I zo I find people are talking abont Ritualism, 
Ritualists, Lord Cairns’s Judgment, and the like, Of course, I take 
very little interest in the subject, As to the. Ritualists, 1 think 
they are very silly people, and I am not sure that their opponents 
are much wiser. At all events, this one thing, to me, is certain, if 
wisdom is not to be found in the High Church papers, neither is it_| 
in the Record nor the Rock, If Ritualists and Recordites were to’ 
fight, like the famed Kilkenny cats, till both were extinguished, it 
js my opinion that not much would be lost—perhaps something 
would be gained, 

What specially has struck me, and what I wish to lay before 
your readers, is this : Here we have again, what we often see, 
jistory repeating itself. This controversy about Ritualism is really a 
controversy about the famous old Church dogma “the real presence, ’ 
over which Churehmen, especially priests, used to wrangle 
centuries ago. Curious that in the latter half of the 
»ineteenth century Englishmen should be wrangling and fight- 
ing about the same dogma that Luther and Bellarmine, 
aud hosts of other divines, fought over. Since these men 
lived, tons of paper have been blacked with this famous con- 
troversy, and at the beginning of the century we had come to 
think that in Protestant Churches this dogma had been quietly put 
out of the way, and done with ; and now, lo! here it is, as lively, 
and rampant, and defiant as ever. This, to say the least, is very 
curious to an outsider of something of a philosophic turn of mind, 
Roman Catholics, we know, hold this doctrine. It is a cardinal 
doctrine of their Church, I suspect, though, that the laity think 
very little about it. Itis an item in their traditional creed, and 
they assent to it—at least, they don’t deny it. But that members 
of the Church of England should revive this old superstition, and 
figit and squabble about it, and call down fire from heaven upon 
its opponents, is to me something wonderful, ‘This is really the 
dog returning to his vomit, 

‘Then there is something else that is worthy of notice. History 

said to be “the teaching of philosophy by example ;” and so it 
is, But, alas! history often teaches in vain, Has not history a 
thousand times taught us that you cannot suppress opinion by force, 
lawless or legal? Opinion has never been suppressed by force, 
except by Bartholomew massacres, Sicilian vespers, and the like, 
and by them only partially and for a time; and yet here, in the 
nineteenth century, all the teaching of history to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the Low Church people are attempting to put down 
Rutualism by force. It cannot be done, and Lord Cairus’s judgment 
ludicrously proves that it cannot; for this famous judgment, 
whilst it seems—only seems—to mend oue hole, makes another. 
The Ritualists may not do certain things—they must not have lighted 
candles on the altar; they must not kneel before the elements ; 
they must not elevate the elements, in imitation of the Catholic 
clevation of the host, but in all things must conform to the rubric. 
Good! And when the judgment was published, a thrill of joy ran 
through the Low Church; but, upon reflection, it was discovered 
that, whilst certain Ritualistic practices of the High Church were 
condemned, the Low Church was also condemned for not conform- 
ing to certain practices which are certainly Ritualistic and have in 
them something recognising this very dogma of the real presence, 
which they so strongly repudiate, And so, the engineer is hoisted 
by his own petard. Besides, what are the restrictions put upon 
the Ritualists? The candles may be on the altar, but must not 
be lighted, Weil, that isnot much. The priests must not kneel. 
True, but they may bow as low as theylike, They must not 
elevate the elements ; but what is elevation? How high maya 
priest lift the elements without being guilty of elevating? But, 
if it could be done—if Ritualism could be put down by law—can 
the thing it signifies be thus put down? All history says to this 
question, “‘ No !” 

But, jam satis, ohe!—hold, enough !. I have detained my readers 
too long upon such follies, And yet, Mr, Editor, there is a serious 
side to this, These men, Ritualists and their opponents, are our 
teachers—our teachers recognised and authorised by law to teach 
us—and this is how they perform their duties and exercise their 
privileges. Vastly important duties, glorious privileges, if they 
did but know it, And what is going on in the great, actual, living 
world outside all this? Frightful gambling on the racecourse, to 
the ruin of body and soul; nightly scenes in the Haymarket which 
make all Christian people blush, City frauds unparalleled in 
atrocity, pauperism increasing, men and women starving in our 
sircets, Wc. If the pulpit rang out denunciations of these evils, as 
i: did once—in old Father Latimer’s days, for instance—would not 
public attention be drawn to them, and something be done at least 
to mitigate them? But the pulpit, once 

The ornament and guard of virtue’s cause, 
has abdicated its functions ; it dabbles in mysteries unintelligible ; 
it potters about trifles not worth a straw. 

‘To many of the civil servants of the Crown this has not been a 
merry Christmas; nor can they hope for a happy new year, for 
they have been dismissed from the service—dismissed with a pen- 
sion, of course ; but in all cases the pension is insufficient to keep 
their families, and in some cases miserably insufficient. Yes; her 
Majesty's Government have begun the promised retrenchment in 
the departments, and already a considerable number of Govern- 
ment clerks have been, or have received notice that they will be, 
dismissed. Much has been done ; but much more, it is understood, 
will be done; and you can imagine what dismay and consternation 
there is in all branches of the civil service. As I have said, of 
course they will have pensions; but, nevertheless, it is very hard. 
Pancy, Brown at the Admiralty, or Smith at the War Office, in his 
snug berth, with his salary, after twenty years’ service, of 
“500 a year, suddenly, without warning, sent adrift with a 
pension of only a £100, He fancied that he was comfortably 
thatched for life, and had made his arrangements accordingly. 
Hic had married; his wife had brought him many hostages to 
fortune; but he was certain of £300 a year, and hoped for more, 
when he suddenly finds himself adrift with only a £100 a year, and 
probably many Christmas bills to pay. “ But he may get something 
else to do,” “Yes, possibly. But what is he fit for? He knows 
no business, He has been trained to do his official duties, and 
nothing else, poor fellow! It may be that the Government have 
done right; but surely he is to be pitied, His wares are limited, 
sud he has to hawk them about in an overstocked market. Besides, 
he is forty years old; and for a man of that age to get a situation 
1s one of the most difficult things in the world, 

But it may be said, “If the Government discovers that they have 
too many officials, some ought to be dismissed, It is a shame that 
the british taxpayer should have to pay out of his pocket the 
salaries of superfluous officials,” True; but with all respect to the 
British taxpayer, I pity Brown. It was no fault of his that former 
Governments appointed too many officials, Moreover, it appears 
to me that the reform might have been carried out more judiciously 
and without producing this anxiety and suffering. The Govern- 
meut might have refused, asthe older clerks died or resigned, to 
admit others, The saving would not have been so immediate, but 
in time it would have been realised. Or they might have dismissed 
the older clerks with high salaries, who consequently would have 
received higher pensions. This plan would have produced an im- 
mediate saving, and involved but little suffering. But to turn poor 
Brown upon the world at forty, with only £100 a year, is to my 
mind cruel, 

The report that Mr. Beeby, the Accountant-General of the Navy, 
will be superannuated, and that Mr. Walker will take his place, 
heeds confirmation ; but I suspect it is true. Mr. Walker is an 
able man, and well fitted for the post, Indeed, if Mr. Beeby should 
&0, Mr. Walker will step into the place naturally ; for there is no 
man so qualified to fill the situation as he, There is to be a reform 
at Whitehall, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Baxter) is 
= to have a dwelling-house there, as his predecessors have had. 
or is one of the naval Lords who has hitherto had a house to be 
1oused in future, But whether these officials are to have allow- 
Suces instead of houses I cannot say. These official residences 
im the service have by financial reformers always been deemed 
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jobs; they are not mere residences, bui furnished residence: 
handsomely furnished too. 


“3, and 
Nor does the occupant keep the fur- | 
niture in repair. If a saucepan needs mending, the Government | 
gets it mended, It would be well if some member of Parliament 
would move for a return of all official residences and their annual 
cost, for you cannot discover the number or cost in the Estimates, 

We have a Government, then, bent upon retrenchment. Yes, 
But the retrenchments alluded to wi not amount to a very large 
sum, We have yet to sce what will be done with the Army and 
Navy, These are the departments which absorb the greater part 
of the annual expenditure, and which most need overhauling, 
‘Take, for example, the Colonels of regiments: a Colonel of the 
Horse Artillery receives £1082 per annum ; of the Life Guards, the 
same; the Cavalry, £1350; Artillery, £991; Mngineers, £900; 
Foot Guards, £2200; Infantry, £1000, These are large sums, 
Whether they would be too large if anything were done for them | 
I will not say. But are they earned? Report says that the 
Colonels really do nothing; the Lieutenant-Colonels really com- 
mand the regiments. Clearly one of the former—the Duke of | 
Cambridge—cannot command all his regiments, He is Com- | 
mander-in-Chief, with a salary of £3460; Colonel of the Royal | 
Regiment of Artillery, salary £1082; Colonel of the Corps of 
Engineers, silary £950 ; Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, salary 
£2200: total, £7732, 

It is scarcely gracious to look too closely into the wording of a 
congratulatory address, but that recently presented by Dean 
Stanley, on behalf of the citizens of Westminster, to Lord Hatherley, 
contains one or two odd expressions. His Lordship is therein in- 
formed that the Abbey claims him “ amongst the earliest and most 
punctual of its daily worshippers.” The Abbey certainly does not 
claim worshippers, and would excite astonishment rather than 
devotion were it to begin to do so in its old age, The earliest 
worshippers at the Abbey may scarcely be sought among people 
living within the last seven hundred years, “ The Free Library of 
Westminster looks back to you as its founder” is a phrase sug- 

estive of a library with neck and cyes—a marvel never yet beheld. 

ut the worst error in the address is the occurrence of a solecism 
unhappily as common as notorious, Lord Hatherley is compli- 
mented as “a never-failing stay . . . whether as a judicious 
and munificent patron, a zealous defender against misrepresenta- 
tions, a wise counsellor, and helper in all difficulties, ‘ Whether,” 
if it means anything, implies a query as to which of two. Why 
“whether ” in such a sentence as that quoted?” “ Dean’s English” 
has passed into a common phrase ; but these passages rather sug- 
gest ‘“ Churchwarden’s English,” 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

It is always my most difficult task to notice the Cornhill. Why ? 
Because it is always good, and because, though it sometimes con- 
tains matter upon which critical comment might easily be started, 
the topics are usually of such a character that I should have to write 
an essay in order to criticise them, “ Lettice Lisle” is still one of the 
most attractive features of the magazine, and Mr. F. W. Lawson's 
illustration to it is most charming. ‘Comparative Mythology” is 
a capital summary; but what on earth can I say about it in a 
column like this? except, perhaps, that it is on/y a summary, and 
too acquiescent in tone, In an early number is to commence a 
story by Charles Reade, This is good news ! 

In Macmillan is opened “ Estelle Russell,” a new story of which 
I can say nothing as yet. In Dr. MacDonald's sketch of “Stephen 
Archer” one recognises, of course, the old familiar vein; but I 
cannot make out the story psychologically ; and I do not believe 
the author himself can. Dean Stanley communicates a feli- 
citous paper upon the character, genius, and career of the late Dean 
Milman, Dean Stanley describes Milman’s “ History of the Jews” 
as the “first decisive inroad of German theology into England; 
the first palpable indication that the Bible ‘could be studied like 
any other book.’ . . . Those who were butchildren at the time 
can remember the horror created in remote rural districts by the 
rumour that a book had appeared in which Abraham was described 
asa‘Sheykh,.’” ‘his must have been, I think, almost before I 
was born ; but I can well remember the shock which / received, 
brought up as I had been in the very heart of Evangelical circles, 
the first time I saw Abraham described as “an Arab chieftain.” 
Such, however, is the depravity of the human heart, that I can now 
read Ewald without a shudder! By-the-by, Ewald has been 
acquitted, over in Prussia, upon that pamphlet of his; and so 
much the better for—Prussia; though his pamphlet was unwise, 

In the Broadway there is a trenchant essay on “ Bad Preaching,” 
which is well worth reading, though its extreme hardness of tone 
will diminish its chance of usefulness, In the paper—by no means 
bad—on “Our Small Sins,” the teterrimw cause allusion makes it 
still more doubtful to ox | mind that this series is written by a 
woman. Yet I wonder how many people will wonder how this 
bears upon the subject? I can only say, read “ Don Juan” througb, 
and you will find out. The Broadway is a capital number. What 
the magazine used to want was editing ; but every m¢tier is learnt 
in time, 

I think I have before called attention to the excellent papers on 
Physiology in the People’s Magazine. Lately, too, this serial has 
contained some good verses, 

The Leisure Hour has one contributor of real genius—Mrs. 
Prosser, My knowledge of her writings is confined to her little 
apologues, and these are most admirable. They remind me of 
Andersen; but they have a sort of Yankee pungency, which his 
writings have not. 

Of a new periodical entitled the West-End Magazine I can make 
nothing whatever ; so I must leave it alone. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

lf Mdlle. La Ferte is anxious for a prosperous season at the 
Sr. James's she must remodel her company and her pieces, 
A more unsatisfactory comedy company than that at the St. 
James’s I have seldom seen—a more unsatisfactory burlesque com- 
pany I havenever seen, With twoexceptions, Miss Maria Simpson 
and Mr, Coghlan, the members of the company are wholly unequal 
to the task that is set them, Mr, Jordan, who plays the villain in 
the comedy “ Glitter,’ is simply impossible. No such person 
would be permitted to sit down in a lady’s drawing-room, Not 
that Mr. Jordan is by any means a bad actor, but he never seems 
at home in modern costume, He is a melodramatic actor of a very 
pronounced type, and gestures which pass muster in a melodrama 
are simply ridiculous in a comedy of modern life. Miss Rushton, 
appareutly a middle-aged lady—certainly a very stout lady—plays 
the part of such an innocent gushing girl as one associates 
naturally with the name of Miss Nelly Moore, Miss Maria 
Simpson and Mr, Coghlan are artists, and know what they are 
about; but the remainder of the company are wholly unequal 
to the parts they have to play. By-the-way, Mr. Coghlan plays 
a foolish, dandified swell in a very unique and original manner. 
The piece is certainly nota very good one, The first act is lively 
enough, but the second act shows a great falling off. However, 
the piece is original, and some of the personages suggest traits of 
character which, in the hands of finished artists, might reflect 
much credit on their author, Mr, Gilbert a-Beckett has not yet 
had a fair chance, and I hope that the ill success of his first 
original venture will not deter him from again trying his hand on 
another work of the kind. The burlesque at the St. James’s is 
Mr. Planché’s “Sleeping Beauty,” revived and renovated by the 
author, It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the applicability of 
such a piece to the modern stage, As a specimen of the kind of 
burlesque that pleased our fathers thirty years ago, the piece is 
certainly interesting ; but the fact that it is played in three acts 
and eleven or twelve scenes is a “set-off” that must prove fatal 
to its success. It is, of course, neatly and epigrammatically 
written, and the old songs come upon one with delightful fresh- 
ness ; but the piece is slow, regarded from any modern point 
of view. The company is, with one exception, wholly unequal 
to the emergency. ‘Lhat one exception is, again, Miss Maria 
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Simpson, Mdlle, La Kerte can speak little or no English, and, « 
her introduced French is not understood by the andience at large, 
her part is an incubus on the piece, The manner in whic!: sii 
takes her share in a “ French Quadrille,” towards the close of ( 
piece, is certainly not graceful, and that is the mildest form in 
which its drawbacks can be expressed, On several occasions hor 
long, trailing, muslin petticoats rested literally on the footlights— 
an incident which caused an audible shudder to pass through the 
audience whenever it was repeated, 

“On the Cards,” at the Garry, has been subjected to much 
compression since the night of its first performance, and now runs 
very smoothly from beginning to end, Mr, Wigan’s part—that of 
a French mountebank, who speaks broken English—reminds one 
somewhat, of Achile Talma Dufard; but the recollection ia so 
pleasing that no one will be disposed to quarrel with [ 
revival, The piece might be further improved by uniting th 
second and third acts—a feat which might easily be accomplished 
in hatf an hour, As it is, the first act is good, the second is ver) 
good, and the third is bad, With the alteration I suggest the seconti 
act would lose nothing of its effectiveness, except, perhaps, the lea) 
from the window, and would dismiss the audience without that sense 
of disappointment which is invariably the result of a weak third ac’ 
following two strong ones, The magnanimity of the mountebank 
in disclaiming his daughter for her own benefit would come out 
in far more striking colours if it followed quickly on the discovery 
that she really is his child than it can possibly do after a lon 
“wait” between the acts. Miss Robertson and Miss Nelly Farren 
play the only two parts of any great importance, after Mr, Wigan's. 
Miss Nobertson’s part is rather too emotional for her; but she 
plays it artistically, nevertheless, Miss Farren’s part—that of a 
comic boy who assists the conjuror—suits her very well, and she 
performs it admirably. Mr, Teesdale, a gentleman who is new to the 
London stage, played the necessary part of the would-be seducer 
(the piece is from the French), and played it with an artistic self- 
restraint which induces me to think he is likely to be a valuable 
addition to our stock of “ young gentlemen,” 

Mr. Burnand’s burlesque at the HAyMARKET, “ The Frightful 
Hair,” is, lam glad to say, an enormous improvement on some of 
his later pieces, There are some excellent speeches in it which 
soar far above the level of ordinary burlesque writing, particularly 
that in which Vyvyan describes his escape from drowning ; and the 
music is uniformly pretty and well chosen, The incidental ‘“ break- 
down,” however, is, I think, a mistake, and should be excised. Mr. 
Kendal has a capital make-up in imitation of Mr. Bandmann, and 
sings a parody on “ From Clime to Clime,’’ in a Mathewsian style, 
that provoked a loud encore, Miss Ione Burke sings her songs 
charmingly, but the rest of the company are wholly out of place in 
burlesque, Perhaps this is a compliment, 

“Dot” has been revived with great success at the QUEEN'S. 
Mr. Toole and Mr, Emery play their original parts. 

In the course of next week we are promised two original 
comedies by Mr. T. W, Robertson, One, to be called ‘Home,’ 
will be played at the HAYMARKET; the other—the name of which 
is, I believe, a secret—will be played at the Prince or WALES's, 

A burlesque by Mr, Reece will be played at the New GLone on 
Saturday next, 


REFORMS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE.—It is currently rumoured that the 
present Accountant-General of the Navy, Mr. James Beeby, with the 
Assistant Accountant-General and several clerks of the first class in the 
Accountant-General’s Department at Somerset House, are to be superan- 
nuated ; that Mr, H. W. R. Walker will be the Accountant-General of the 
Navy ; and instead of theclerks being in classes, as heretofore, they will 
be appointed clerks of sections and assistant clerks.—Broad Arrow, 

AN INCIDENT FOR THE NOVELIST.--A sensational criminal process has 
just been concluded at Vienna, Counsellor Schwab, a retired Judge of the 
Supreme Court, having been convicted of forgery and embezzlement, and 
sentenced to six years’ hard labour, The case turned upon a sum of money 
invested in a mortgage bond, which a friend, a lady of rank, had fictitiously 
transferred to the counsellor to save it from her creditors, and which he, 
who had thus received it on trust, tried to appropriate by forging deeds of 
cession. Worse, if possible, than the case was the defence, which was that 
the culprit threw the blame on his wife, who died lately. 

Tur Bisnor OF ROCHESTER ON VOLUNTARYISM,—Writing under 
date, ** Danbury, Dec. 29,” to the Ven. Archdeacon Mildmay, the Bishop 
of Rochester says :—‘*1 am particularly sorry to hear that the voluntary 
church rate has failed in Chelmsford, because Chelmsford is a metropolis of 
our Essex Church; and [ fear other parishes will follow her example. Of 
course, it is not to be wondered at; but I think the experiment, if they had 
tried it, would have satistied people that the course indicated by the law, as 
it now stands, was the best course. However, there is no use in repining, 
and we must make the best of it. The next best course in such a matter, 
after the State law, is the Church’s law—the old rule of making an offering 
whenever we come into the house of God, every man as God has prospered 
him in the past week, just as he is able to give, the collection being made 
in a bag, so that you give in secret—not on a plate, because it is not pleasant 
for your gift to be seen and criticised by others, I hope you will try the 
weekly offertory collected in this way. It answered at Kidderminster to 
this extent—that in three churches we collected £900 a year, out of which 
we paid for schools, for certain Church expenses, and other things. l'rom 
1857 to the present time it has never varied as an average. It has been 
below and above £900, but it has produced that amount yearly. I hope you 
won't try seat-rents. That plan has a tendency to appropriation, and it 
keeps the poor from contributing their share. Why should they miss their 
blessing ? It is blessed to give.” 

SMOKING IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES.—The man who smokes in a railway 
carriage not set apart for smoking is a vile wretch whom ‘twere base fiat- 
tery to callasnob; but, having thus borne testimony against such sinners, 
let us explain that some of them are under the delusion that they can smoke 
in Metropolitan District or Metropolitan Extension carriages, or in ordi- 
nary carriages of other companies running over the Metropolitan Railway, 
because it is ihe Metropolitan Company alone that is exempted under the 
new Act. All this, however, is mere blundering. The old law was, that 
all smoking in any carriage or any station was forbidden, The new law 
is, that all smoking in any carriages but those set apart for smoking 
is forbidden, and that all companies except the Metropolitan must pro 
vide smoking carriages. Some smokers fancy that, if a company 
does not provide a smoking-carriage, they can smoke in an ordinary car- 
riage ; but that is a gross delusion, A smoker so baflied by the neglect of 
a company may bring an action against the directors ; but he has no right 
to the remedy which he now sometimes adopts—puifling his cigar into the 
faces of ladies in an ordinary compartment or on a platform, or leaving 
in a first-class carriage a horrible perfume of stale smoke. If there is no 
swoking-carriage, a smoker cannot smoke—that is clear. If there is a 
smoking-carriage, he can smoke wherever that carriage runs, over the 
Metropolitan line or elsewhere. But all companies, except the Metro- 
politan, are bound under penalties to provide carriages for smokers. In 
fact, the law is so clear that confusion can only be due to wilfulness or 
wanton carelessness of others’ rights.—7Zelegraph. 

SALE OF PoIsoNsS AcT.—A very important Act of Parliament—the 
Amended Pharmacy Act, or Sale of Poisons Bill—came into operation on 
the Istinst. By this Act it is directed that on and after the first day of 
January, 1869, no poison shall be sold by any person except those registered 
according to the Acts now in force as pharmaceutical chemists, or chemists 
and druggists ; and that every box, bottle, vessel, or wrapper containing 
poison shall be distinctly labelled with the name of the article, together 
with the name and address of the person selling the same. A schedule of 
poisons is given, divided into two sections, All those in section A are 
strictly forbidden to be sold to any person not known to the seller, unless 
introduced by some person known to the seller; a register of the sale is 
compulsory, and must be attested by the signature of the purchaser 
and his or her witness; while those poisons included in section B 
need only to be properly labelled. All medicines must be compounded 
with articles prepared strictly according to the “British Pharma- 
copmwia;” and every adulteration of any article retailed shal! be 
deemed an admixture injurious to health, punishable under the pro- 
visions of the Act for Preventing the Adulteration of Articles of 
Food or Drink. The poisons defined by this Act are—in part 1, arsenic and 
its preparations, prussic acid, cyanides of potassium and all metallic 
cyanides, strychnine and all poisonous vegetable alkaloids and their salts, 
aconite and its preparations, emetic tartar, corrosive sublimate, cantharides, 
savin and its oil, ergot of rye and its preparations ; and in part 2, oxalic 
acid, chloroform, belladonna and its preparations, essential oil of almonds, 
unless deprived of its prussic acid, opium, and all preparations containing 
opium or poppies. Among the preparations which, according to this Act, 
will have to be labelled as a poison, we notice paregoric elixir, child's 
cordial, syrup of poppies, and every other syrup, tincture, or lozenge which 
shall contain the smallest portion of opium or morphia. The object of thi 
bill is evidently to prevent ignorant persons from dealing in articles the 
composition of which they do not understand. It will also serve as a check 
to the poisoning of children by the administration of such preparations a 
child's cordial, soothing syrups, &c. The fine for selling these articles with 
out being properly labelled is heavy, as it is also for selling them without 
being properly licensed, ° 
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THE LATE SIR RICHARD MAYNE. 
Tue late Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B., Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, whose 
death we announced last week, was, a8 we then 
atated, the son of Mr. Justice Mayne (one of the 

{ Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, Ireland), 

: and was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 

where he graduated M.A. in 1821, and in the 
following year was called to the Bar at Lincoln's 
Inn. On the remodelling of the London police 
f by the statute 10 Geo, LV., June 19, 1829, which 
ig was introduced to Parliament by the late Sir 
Robert Peel, then Home Secretary, and which 
came into force in the succeeding autumn, 
Bir Richard, then Mr, Mayne, was appointed 
Joint Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police with Colonel Rowan (afterwards Sir 
“e ) Charles Rowan), on whose ceath he became 
Chief Commissioner, In recognition of his 
meritorious services he was, in 1847, made 
a Companion of the Civil Division of the Order 
of the Bath, and immediately after the Great 
| Exhibition of 1851 was created a Knight Com- 
mander of the order, He was a man of un- 
tiring and energetic business habits, and was 
thoroughly zealous in promoting the efficiency 
of the large body of men under his immediate 
control, Sir Richard Mayne’s father, the Hon, 
Edward Mayne, Judge of the Court of Queen's 
' Bench in Ireland from 1817 to 1820, was descended 
' from a branch of an old Kentish family, which 
settled in Fermanagh and Monaghan in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Richard was 
born in Dublin, in 1796, and married, in 1831, 
: ! Miss Georgiana, eldest daughter of Mr, Thomas 
Carvick, of Wyke, Yorkshire, who survives him, 
and by whom he leaves four sons and two 
+f daughters, flis eldest son, Captain Richard C, 
Mayne, R.N., C.B, is at present at Rio, com- 
manding her Majesty’s ship Nassau. He greatly 
distinguished himself in the war in New Zealand, 
where he was wounded, and obtained his post 
rank in February, 1864, and has commanded the 
Nassau since July, 1866, 


} THE INSURRECTION IN CRETE. 
BLOCKADE OF CASTEL-SELINO BY THE TURKS, 
Tue Eastern question is still so uncertain, and 
the complications brought about by the deter- 
¢ i mined action of the Greek insurgents are so 
difficult, that we can do no more than indicate 
from week to week the position occupied by the 
adversaries, and the influences brought to bear 
YX upon each of them for the ultimate security of 
Ki peace, Jo recount the present operations in 
Crete would be only to repeat the story that has 
' been so often toid, of mountain gatherings, 
deserted villages, places of refuge, places of 
ambush, unflagging defence, and the constant 
passing and repassing ef those who somehow 
contrive to escape the vigilance of the Turkish 
squadron, Only a few days ago it was re- 
b 3 ported that the famous Greek vessel which se 
EF largely figured in carrying away the women 
: and children and the wounded had at last 
succumbed, and had been either taken or 
blown up by the Tarks ; but this was indig- 
nantly denied by the patriots, and it may be 
’ ssumed that she is as active as ever, or is at all 
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fate we have just referred. The bay of Castel- 
Selino is further occupied by a cordon of 
troops encamped under canvas, and extending 
along the entire shore, a strategic arrangement 
not previously adopted by the Turkish forces, 
though the same disposition was observed by 
the Venetians when they first became possessors 
of Crete in the time of the Crusades. It is to 
them that we owe the strong fortress—the 
Castel-Selino—the ruins of which still command 
the heights, and have been recently appointed 
as a dépét for provisions and a centre of opera- 
tions in case the insurgents should attempt to 
force the blockade, 


HER MAJESTY’S SHIP HERCULES. 

THE screw (armoured-iron) frigate Hercules, 
Captain Lord Gilford, was put through her trials 
for speed and easy management at Portsmouth, 
last week, and the results proved in every re- 
spect highly satisfactory. The ship attained a 
maximum speed of over seventeen miles an hour, 
at her low draught of water, and with a clean 
bottom—as high, if not a higher, rate of speed 
than has been accomplished by any ship of her 
class and weight, She also proved very manage- 
able and obedient to her helm, having effected 
a complete circle within four minutes. The 
Times, in speaking of the Hercules’ trials, says :— 

“Apart from her measured-mile speed, we 
have to consider the Hercules as our present 
representative broadside gun-ship, and we pro- 
pose here to speak of her only in that light, 
and without any comparison of her seagoing or 
fighting powers with similar powers possessed 
by vessels built on the turret principle. We 
have in the Hercules the latest ironclad that we 
have sent afloat, She is paid for in full, but 
she stands on the national books for ‘main- 
tenance;’ and now that she is ready to enter 
upon her duties as a fighting machine in the 
firat line of the nation’s defence, it may be as 
well to criticise impartially her apparently good 
or bad qualities, aud ascertain, as far as may be 
possible, what the Chief Constructor of the 
Navy has given the nation for its money. 

“ Firat, then, if we put aside for the present 
one objectionable feature in the Hercules’ con- 
struction, or, rather, design, as a broadside gun- 
ship, it must be freely admitted that her 
strength, both for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses, excels greatly that of any ship yet afloat 
and belonging to the British Navy, It has 
been said that the Hercules is in reality no 
stronger than the Bellerophon, which, although 
the strongest ship yet doing duty with the 
Channel Squadron, is, nevertheless, incapable 
of resisting the shet and shell from her own 
12-ton guns, If, however, we compare briefly 
the armour-plating of the two ships and its 
backing, it will be found that the Hercules is 
much the stronger ship of the two, if, as is 
presumed, by that term is meant the sbip’s 
strength for defence. Firstly, the Hercules 
has a belt of 9-inch armour at the water-line, 
a couple of inches in excess of the Bellerophon ; 
secondly, all the armour at and below the water- 


events ready in case of need, It must be admitted, however, that ; high mountains, and on the other by an islet which stretches far | line through-out nearly the entire length is backed by huge 
the substitution of a few swift and handy steam-cruisers, under | out into the sea, This charming little harbour is completely | logs of teak, which are again backed by a second iron skin 
the command of Admiral Hobart Pacha, for the old clumsy | protected from the winds of the Archipelago, and, in con- | and setsof iron frames, none of which exist in the Belle- 
’ Turkish tubs, has succeeded in blockading the bay of Castel- | sequence of its easy access, was always chosen by the corsairs | rophon ; thirdly, the 6-inch armour belt above the water-line 
Selino, which has been hitherto the revictualling station for the | when they were obliged to debark precipitately from the pur- | belt, and at the top of the graduated thicknesses of 
Cretan insurgents, The bay ison the south of the island, about | suit of an enemy. ‘The veasels now occupied in the blockade, | the side armour, is very much deeper on the Hercules’ sideg 
thirty miles south-east of Canea, and is protected on one side by , one of which is represented in our Illustration, were built | than on the Bellerophon’s; and, fourthly, the Hercules has an 
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power the vast apartment in which they stand becomes the most 
mpressively interesting part of the whole ship. : 

“All the internal arrangements of the Herenles deset 
highest praise. Officers nor crew were never better or so Ww: ll berthed 
on board a ship of war; and the arrangement of baths and lava- 
tories for the accommodation of all on board, from the smallest boy 
‘tween decks to the captain aft, is really superb ; nor are the dis- 
pensary and sick-bays less deserving praise. — aK 

“Tn point of workmanship the Hercules is a marvel inside and 
outside; but in this respect a most lavish and utterly needless ex- 
pense has been incurred, The ship is none the better for such an 
extravagant outlay upon her, both in the form of labour and 


armoured stern-battery for a 12-ton gun, which the Bellerophon is 
without, All these are obviously very substantial additions to the 
fighting strength of the Hercules over that of the Bellerophon, and 
they also place the Hercules in this respect above all comparison 
with other previous or present broadside gan-ships, with the single 
exception of the huge Prussian ship King William, This ship, 
which was also designed by our Chief Constructor, and was built 
in an English private shipbuilding yard on the Thames, is more 
extensively plated with 8-in, armour than the Hercules, but she 
has no 9-in, armour, and is without the additional internal defen- 
sive strength of teak logs and an iron skin below the water-line, 
A close comparison of the King William and the Hercules in the 
disposition of their armour shows the former to be the stronger 
plated above the water-line, but the Hereules at and below the 
water-line ; and in acontest at sea between the two ships it appears 
probable that the latter would have the longest life afloat, the 
offensive powers of each being taken as equal, In the Her- 
cules, in fact, the defensive strength of armour and backing 
is concentrated at the water-line, and to illustrate how far we have 
yone in this concentration we may compare the water-line defence 
of the Hercules with that of our first ironclad, the Warrior, the 
latter consisting of 4} in, armour backed by 18in, of teak, and 
} in. inner iron skin ; while the Hercules line is composed of ‘in, 
armour, 40in. of teak, and iron skins 2} in, thick. Of the entire 
disposition of the armour-plating of the Hercules, it may be briefly 
described as consisting of a band of plating entirely round the 
ship frem 5 ft. below the water-line to 9 ft above it, the thickness 
of the band graduating, but reaching its maximum thickness of 
“in, inthe row of plates at the water-line, From this band rises 
the great central battery, and here the plating is disposed in eight 
tiers, which are thus arranged :—At the water-line one width of 
9 in, plates,and next above this one width of Sin, Above the 8in. 
are five rows of 6 in., and then another width of Sin. The battery 
is closed at each end by Gin. plated bulkheads, The weight of 
the ship’s side and its armour at the water-line is, approximately, 
759 1b, per square foot, and at the level of the gun deck 5821b_ per 
square foot. . ; 

“Thus much for the defensive powers of the ship. Her powers 
of offence next claim notice. Her armament is of a character 
such as no other ship possesses, exemplifying most fully the 
present tendency to substitute a small number of very large guns 
with a wide range of training for a large number of less powerful 
guns, with a comparatively limited range; yet it cannot, we think, 
be disputed that the means taken to obtain this increased range of 
training constitates the weak point in the ship's defence, and is, 
in fact, the objectionable feature in the ship’s design to which 
reference has been made, and to which we shall refer again 
presently. In this central battery the Hercules carries eight 
18-ton guns, which throw 4001b, shot. Four of these monster 
guns can be fought through ordinary side ports, or four of them 
can be fought out of indented ports, one at each corner of the 
battery, where they can be fired at an angle of 15 deg. from the 
line of the ship's keel, ‘The guns are mounted on massive double- 
sided iron carriages, designed by Captain R, Scott, R.N., the slides 
and rack-racers carrying them being also on the plans of the same 
officer. The port-sills of this trememdous battery of guns are 
about eleven feet from the water. It is certain that 12-ton guns 
are now worked with ease and security on the broadside at sea, 
and Captain Scott anticipates an = og satisfactory result with 
the 18-ton guns of the Hercules. This, however, can only be de- 
termined by actual experience at sea, The remainder of the ship's 
armament, on the main deck, corsists of two 12-ton guns, throwing 
250-1b, shot, and both fought behind armour-plated ports and firing 
in line with the ship’s keel, One of these guns is mounted under the 
forecastle, and looks out under the bowsprit, through a port in the 
ship’s stem. The other is mounted in the captain’s cabin, and looks 
out, in like manner. directly over the ship's stern, The armament of 
the upper deck consists of four 6}-ton guns, throwing 115-1b, shot, 
and fought through unprotected ports. Now, in this arrangement 
of guns and gun-ports lies the objectionable feature in the ship's 
design and the weak point in her defensive strength—that is, in 
the four indented or recessed ports at the four corners of the central 
battery. Each of these indentations is about 26 ft. in length, 
funnel-shaped openings, aud admirable guides for an enemy's shot 
or shell to enfilade the Hercules’ own battery. Mr, Reed has, how- 
ever, discarded this fatal principle in a ship's fortification in his 
later-designed ships, having in them followed the plan he pursued 
with the King William, where he gives the guns at each end of the 
main battery the required angle of a line of fire from the ship's 
keel by mounting them in projecting bastions orsponsons, forming 
the section of a circle beyond the ship's side, 

“The important feature of ‘ramming’ has not been forgotten 
in the construction of the Hercules, the bow being specially 
desgned and built of extraordinary strength to fit it for this 
purpose, while the improved balanced rudder which has been fitted 
to the ship will doubtless render her very handy and quick in 
answering her helm, and therefore add materially to her efficiency 
as aram, The naval action of Lissa sufficiently proved that a 
ship’s quickness and powers of turning in obedience to her helm 
are essential to success both in regard to ramming the ship of an 
enemy and avoiding being rammed by her, The Hercules’ rudder 
is an improvement upon that of the Bellerophon, which is also 
on the balanced principle, and is expected to yield even more satis- 
factory results than were obtained in the trials made with the 
latter ship, especially under sail. It was the expressed opinion of 
commanding officers of the Bellerophon that the large area of her 
rudder had been on occasions the cause of the ship missing stays 
when she was put about, owing to ite large area suddenly checking 
the ship’s way. To avoid this, the rudder of the Hercules is 
jointed at the axis, so that it can be used as a plain balanced 
rudder when under steam, and as an ordinary rudder under sail, 
This jointing of the enormous rudder, like the original adoption 
of the balanced rudder, was a bold mechanical expedient, but so 
far as it has yet been tried, at the Nore and between the Nore and 
Spithead, it has proved successful in working. 

“With respect to the structural arrangements of the Hercules, 
she embodies all the improved methods of construction introduced 
by Mr, Reed in iron shipbuilding, and which he claims to embody 
the maximum provision for the strength and safety of the ship 
combined with remarkable lightness of material and cost of pro- 
duction. 

“The machinery of the ship consists of a pair of Messrs. John 
Penn and Sons’ trunk engines, of 1200 nominal horse-power, esti- 
mated to indicate six times their nominal power on the official 
measured-mile trial, The diameter of the cylinders is 127 in., 
and the diameter of the trunks 47in,; diameter of cylinder 
effective, 118 in.; length of stroke, 54in. Each cylinder weighs 
32 tons 17cwt. The cylinders are jacketed all over, the covers 
being cast hollow for the reception of steam, The main slides are 
on Messrs, Penn's usnal principle. The cut-off is effected by 
gridiron expansion-valves, travelling on faces on the upper sides of 
the slide valve-boxes. The condensers are vetlel cast-iron 
cylinders standing at the side of the crank-shaft farthest from 
the steam-cylinders, They are 11 ft. 4in, in diameter, and 
the length of their copper tubes measures in the aggregate 
12 miles, The condensing water is driven through the tubes 
by two Appold centrifugal-pumps, drawing water either 
from the bilge or sea, each capable of discharging 60 tons of water 
per minute, and worked by a pair of auxiliary engines of 40-horse 
power. ‘There are two boiler-rooms, each containing four boilers 
with their stokeholes amidships. There are forty furnaces in all, 
the size of the fire-grates being 2 ft. 10in, by 8 ft. ; number of tubes, 
3600; length of tubes, 7 ft.; and their inner diameter, 2in, The 
screw is a two-bladed Griffith, cast in metal, and weighs 23 tons 

10 cwt.; the crank-shaft weighs 34tons 16cwt.; and the screw- 
shaft, 2itons, The total weight of machinery, boilers filled with 
water, and spare gear is estimated at 1090 tons, or rather less than 
3 cwt, per estimated indicated horse-power. It is almost superfluous 
to say that the engines of the Hercules are magnificent specimens 
of work in metal, or that with them in motion under full steam 
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increased and the national purse so much the worse for the process, 
Altogether the Hercules may be summed up briefly as being the 
best ship the present Chief Constructor has yet added to our Navy, 
but at the same time possessing the great weakness in her defen- 
sive strength alluded to in the four indented ports of her central 
battery. In general appearance the ship is exceedingly noble in all 
her proportions, and even singularly handsome for an iron ship. 
Consideration being given to the proved handivess of the ship under 
steam (due to her comparative shortness and her balanced rudder), 
the thickness of her armour, and the power of her guns, it may be 
safely asserted that, notwithstanding the four objectionable ports, 
the Hercules is capable of performing any service that was for- 
merly performed by our unarmoured wooden ships, and that she 
need not shrink from an engagement with any ironclad broadside 
ship at present afloat.” 


GARIBALD!I AND THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Tne following address from Garibaldi to the electors of Ozieri, 
in the island of Sardinia, by whom he has just been re-elected a 
member of the Italian Parliament, has been published :— 


CAPRERA, Dee, 24, 

If ever a circumstance was calculated to embarrass me, it is certainly 
my re-election as a member for Gallura, I find myself placed between the 
affectionate sympathies which I have for the people, who are dear to me, 
and whom I would serve at the cost of my life, and the repugnance to 
approach a Government which might be called ‘the negation of tod,” as 
an eminent Englishman called the Government of Naples in 1860, Old 
Republicans in principle and in practice, my friends and I ac- 
cepted the monarchy in good faith, and we asked of it only to ame- 
liorate the condition of the unhappy people, to maintain its dignity 
intact towards the powerful of the earth and the vampire which has op- 
pressed us for ages. But what have we obtained from that Government ? 
Judge for yourselves, By my nature tolerant, I do not like to utter bitter 
words, and verily 1 should Bave respected any government whatever which 
did good ; but does the Government which now rules over Italy do good ? 
My Parliamentary friends, among whom is the illustrious Cairoli, have 
thoroughly filled my place, and defended as they ought the interests of this 
noble province. But what is to be expected from a Government which 
only knows how to commit exactions, to waste the substance of the people, 
and become the agent of a foreign Power ? And, if truth is to be respected, 
must it not be said that the cenduct of this Government in connection with 
the events of the last Roman campaign was a course of treachery: among 
a thousand examples listen to this: Profiting by my banishment te Caprera 
(after Asinalunga), where so much was done to detain me as a pri- 
soner, the governing authorities wished to appear as liberators, and 
they made known that a few shots alone were required in Rome to open 
the path to the Capitol; hence the error into which the unfortunate 
Romans fell, and the immortal seventy, Judged by the heroic Henry Cairoii, 
I, who knew the deceit of these gentlemen, mistrusted their generous idea, 
and, trembling for the fate of those brave men, gave orders to Cairoli to 
fall back upon us towards the frontier ; but it was too late. My first dispo- 
sition upon the Roman territory was not executed, my message not having 
reached Cairoli, and I reached the spot after the catastrophe. (I can 
produce the documents.) After my departure from Caprera, which ‘t 
could not have accomplished without the assistance of my excellent 
friends of Maddalena and Gallura, I found the movement begun, and my 
friends and my sons engaged in it; I rushed to the frontier, in order 
to have the honour of taking part in the finest, the most splendid, 
and the most generous of Roman enterprises, the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of Satan. On Oct, 22 1 passed the frontier; on the 23rd I had joined 
Menotti’s corps ; on the 25th we attacked Monte Rotondo ; on the 26th we 
had compelled the Papal army to fall back within the boundaries of Rome 
That army blew up, in fear, the bridges behind it, and we were under the 
walls of the old capital of the world—a den of all that is most hideousin the 
human race, the greatest of Italian glories, and, in a word, our capital, 
without which Italy is not Italy, but merely a vain word to call up a 
pitying smile. On Nov. 3 this handful of young men—whom a Govern- 
ment, which I blush to call Italian, not only abandoned but sold, 
not only did not assist, but despoiled of their muskets, their ammunition, 
and their bread—fought at Mentana. This handful of young men— 
robbed and betrayed—belonged to those who had enriched the arsenals of 
the State with more material than they had ever possessed. And if you 
are told that in 1860 these young men were not dissuaded, but, on the con- 
trary, aided, say to those who tell you so that they lie, and that I will 
prove it whenever they like. The same foxes with the same snares set to 
work in 1860 as in 1867, but no resistance on their part, unless when it was 
not wanted, and by order of Bonaparte; and to please him, they marched 
in 1860 against us with an army of 14,000 men, exposing thus the country 
to afratricidal war. (See the diplomatic note of Farini to Bonaparte.) 
And this handful of young men whom the brave fellows were not allowed 
to join, while the scum of the vile police agents were allowed to demoralise 
them and induce them to desert—this handful of young men, I say, 
deprived of the material most necessary to the soldier who fights, struggled 
for half a day at Mentana against two armies, and for a time was master 
of the field. My dear friends, I thought you would not be indifferent to my 
course, more revolutionary than Parliamentary, and | am disposed to think 
you will be convinced that the members cannot be healthy while the heart 
is diseased. I feel, therefore, that I have served the cause of Gallura upon 
the banks of the Tiber, where the heart of the Italian nation throbs in 
suffering. As to the inviolability attributed to the member of Parliament, 
you know how it is respected in Italy. It is not that motive, therefore, 
which impels me to accept the trust you have confided to me, but rather 
the love I feel for this dear population which is content with my feeble 
capacity, and which I will serve, perhaps very badly, but at least with all 
my heart and soul.—Yours for life, G, GARIBALDI, 


Mr. ROBERT Dopp, a farmer, occupying 700 acres of land at Great 
Ryburgh, in Norfolk, was convicted at Guildhall on Monday of having sent 
to the London market four quarters of beef unfit for human food, and 
sentenced to a month's imprisonment, Alderman Finnis remarking that this 
was a case in which a fine would be no punishment at all. 


THE TRADE OF HULL.—A marked increase was observed last year in 
the commerce of Hull, The opening up of railway communication in the 
interior of Russia has largely contributed to this satisfactory result; very 
large quantities of iron rails were exported from Hull, last year, to Russia, 
and arrangements have been made for still further shipments in 1869, A 
valuable addition has been made to the appliances at the railway dock, in 
the form of a steam-elevator, by which 150 quarters of grain or seed can be 
transported in an hour from the quay-level to the different floors of the 
warehouse. The new western dock is not now expected to be opened for 
business before May or June, 1869, The total ténnage upon which dock 
dues were received in the year ending Dec, 29, 1808, was 1,450,353 tons, as 
compared with 1,350,202 tons in the year ending Dec. 29, 1867, showing an 
increase of 120,151 tons, 


THE RELIEF OF CASUALS.—The Poor-Law Board have in contemplation 
the introduction of certain reforms in the present system of relieving 
casuals, and have solicited, by circular, an expression of opinion from the 
various boards of guardians upon the proposed alterations. It is intended 
to make uniform the dietary and amount of task-work in all the unions in 
the country, and the board have submitted for the consideration of the 
local guardians a not too liberal scale of diet and a fair average task. The 
board insist upon the enforcement of the bath, recommend the system of 
separate sleeping-cells, and make various suggestions for the curtailment of 
the comforts of casuals, It is intimated that the board only await the 
replies from the several unions before embodying their views, subject to 
such modifications as may arise from the guardians’ suggestions, in a 
general order. 


PROGRESS OF MONTREAL.—In 1822 the population of this city was not 
more than 20,000; in 1858 it had advanced to 75,000; and it isnow computed 
at about 140,000 souls, But the increase in the number of the inhabitants 
is as nothing when compared with the increase in the wealth and com- 
merce of Montreal. In 1856 the value of the imports was 16,144,696 dols. ; 
and of the exports, 3,825,564 dols.; making together, 19,170,260 dols. In 
1867 the imports reached 28,378,117 dols., and the exports, 582,176 dols. ; 
making together, 43,960,293 dols. The number of seagoing vessels entered 
inwards in 1856 was 282, with an aggregate tonnage of 61,962 tons; in 1867 
the number was 399, with a tonnage of 185,354 tons. Upwards of 1,000,000 
dols. have been spent in building in Montreal in the year 1868, In 1856 the 
value of assessed property was but little over 25,(00,000-dols., and the 
revenue of the city from all sources, 285,000 dols. Now the value of assessed 
property is computed at nearly 100,000,000 dols., and the city’s revenue has 
increased to upwards of 700,000 dols, 


material, while at the same time her cost has been thereby largely | 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


THF very approaches and exterior of St. Bartholomew's sii 
comfort snd wealth, The stout stone archways and the st 
| legiate close: the stalwart figures in livery, like yeomen of ¢ 
hospital guard; the well-kept garden, and the stone quadrar 
| by Gibbs, which ocenpied more than half a century in building 


| and has been refaced lately so as to look strictly of the present 
period; the handsome houses of the officials, which are’ inde- 
pendent of each other, though within the gates ; the air of mona 
calm which strikes the visitor directly, he leaves the bustle of 
| Smithfield to pass the first warder and stand on hospital ground ; 
and the generally solid, handsome, well-favoured look which jo 
vades officials, mansions, servants, offices, and appointments 
bespeak attention and respect. — St. Bartholomew’s is old, r 
and well-established—would be the first thoneht of an observ on 
visitor who had never heard its name, arfd to whom its civie rank, 
| corporate distinction, and ancient history were unknown lo 
| enter its hall and be conducted through its quadrangle and 
wards is to have this impression strongly confirmed, “The 
Treasurer” stands out from the brass plate of one spaciou 
man-ion, much as the words “The Dean,” or “Canonry,” migh 
mark the residences of the ecclesiastical dignitaries of a cathedral 
city; and should an open door admit a cursory glance inwards, 
statuary gleaming white against the rich dark oak of wainscot 
and stairs, exotics, and works of ar: give the appropriate air of 
refinement and luxury, and make the avalogy complete. Questions 
and talk on the origin and history of the great pile are inevitable, 
You, perhaps, have heard vaguely that the President of St. 
Bartholomew's must have served the office of Lord Mayor; that, 
there is an intimate connection between the City Corporation and 
its governing body ; that the Crown ministers to its periodic fes- 
tivities ; that the unpaid post of treasurer is keenly competed for, 
as conferring social position and investing with patronage ani 
power; and out of this desultory and imperfect knowledge spriny 
much talk concerning the past and present of the hospital youare con- 
ducted through, The ground is hallowed, for the sick poor have bewn 
skilfully and tenderly treated here for nearly 800 years. The Paget 
or Callender of to-day is the worthy successor, and is treading in 
the very footsteps of the Rahere who, because of his “ pleasant 
wit,” was sometimes called King’s Minstrel to Henryl. This 
Rahere founded the priory of St. Bartholomew, the hospice of 
which was the forerunner of the present hospital, and the acciden 
cases from the adjoining market were brought in in his time « 
now, to meet with the most skilful treatment to be found amon 
the leeches of the day. Richard Whittington, whose executors 
rebuilt the place ; Sir Thomas Gresham, whose father, Sir Richard, 
successfully petitioned Henry VIII., on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, to rebuild it anew; Vicary, who, besides his pro- 
fessional position here, was surgeon-sergeant to four Monarchs in 
succession, including the first defender of the faith; Harvey, who 
made and published his great discovery during the thirty-four years 
he was physician to St. Bartholomew's; Freake, who founed 
the great school of anatomy, whose recreation was carving 
in wood, and whose handiwork may be seen in the shape 
of a chandelier hanging in the hall; Dr. Radcliffe, who bequeathed 
£500 a year to improve the diet of the patients, and £100 a year to 
give them an adequate supply of clean linen; Abernethy, whose 
quaint conceits and grim humour are traditions still carefully kept 
alive by the students; Hogarth, who was made a governor of the 
hospital in consideratien of the pictures of the “Good Samaritan” 
and the “ Pool of Bethesda” he painted for and presented to the 
hospital; and Kneller, Holbein, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, specimens of whose works hang in its court- 
room—are among the famous names associated, in a greater or 
tess degree, with St. Bartholomew's, Its present condition is 
worthy of its past history. The “continual relief and help of the 
sore and diseased,’ and ‘‘the great pity for the poor, aged, sick, 
and impotent people,” expressed in bluff Henry's grant for the re- 
establishment of the hospital, applies strictly to the pro- 
ceedings and discipline to be witnessed now, Six hundred 
and fifty beds can be made up there, and five hundred 
and thirty-nine were occupied last Saturday. The firs 
accident ward we visit is filled with broken legs. On the 
ground floor is a long, well-ventilated, cleanly roon—one of many 
of the same type—in which rows of beds stand side by side. Some 
choice engravings from Landseer's pictures, the recent gift of an 
eminent print-publisher—we think Mr, Graves—all handsomely 
framed, adorn the walls; periodicals are on the tables; Christmas 
decorations of laurel and holly and of fancy inscriptions in illumi- 
nated characters on white calico are about the beds and open spaces 
near; trimly-dressed nurses hover noiselessly about; and a suc- 
cession of motionless figures, comprising men of all ages, meet the 
eye a8 it ranges from bed to bed. The sort of mountain range 
in which the bedclothes are arranged, some half way down, 
denotes the cradle underneath and the protection it gives 
to the recently-set limb. All patients here are lying on 
their backs, their heads and faces immovable on the pillows, 
their wistful eyes turning anxiously to the door, as if wonder- 
ing silently who the new arrivals are. “The whole of these 
came in on Boxing Day,” remarks a nurse pleasantly, whereat ihe 
patient nearest us gives a semi-convivial, semi-lachrymose, aiid 
wholly unconscious twinkle of the eye, together with a grimly- 
confidential smile, as if he were recalling some of the causes lead- 
ing up to his disaster, Every man present has been brought to the 
hospital through the direct inflaence of what are called the festi- 
vities of the season; and the old, young, and middle-aged 
heads we see all commenced their Christmas week jollily, and 
without a presage of what was to come. The diet and 
medical card of each man is above his bed, and it is sati-:- 
factory to add that all were doing well, though this spectacl 
of the Christmas casualties of London in a concrete form aroused 
some unpleasant reflections as to the habits and manners 
of the day. To describe one ward is to describe all, so far as the 
furniture and appointments are concerned, The private lockers 
the want of which is felt so severely by the inmates of many work- 
houses, and the necessity for which was strongly urged by the Sick 
Poor Association, here stand at the head of each patient's bed, The 
choice engravings extend to many wards, but are not universal, 
and the air of refinement they gave made one wish the habit of 
bestowing these tasteful works upon hospitals were commoner. 
The entire place is scrupulously clean, and nearly all the wars 
were agreeably free from closeness often found inseparable from 
sick rooms, An open window at one end, and a fan-ventilator over 
the door opposite it, or two windows open. at top and bottom, 
secured a sufficiency of pure air; while baths, cradles, reclinins- 
chairs. cushions, books, and a plentiful supply of the paraphernalia 
essential to the comfort of invalids, were apparent everywhere. 
The great bulk of the five hundred and odd inmates are of the 
poorest class, Bartholomew's is emphatically free. An over- 
whelming percentage of the cases treated there are people of whom 
nothing is known, who have neither letter of recommendation nor 
certificate of character, and who have presented themselves wit! 
the solitary credential of illness or disaster. From Shadwel! an! 
Bethnal-green, from Shoreditch, Whitechapel, Westminster, 
Lambeth, from all parts of London, however distant, the po 
people come, often passing several hospitals on their way to ,cail 
admission here, They are tormented with no formalities, subjected 
to no test, save the purely medical one of ascertaining their actral 
state, and, once taken in, their regimen and treatment is of the be-t. 
There is a not inconsiderable proportion of middle-class patients to 
whom the resources of the hospital are as great a boon—men and 
women who are able to pay for medical attendance on the ord 4 
occasions on which it is required, but to whom a long illness or an 
operation, with its attendant train of varied advice, constant nursing, 
medical comforts, the necessity for quiet, would mean financial! 
ruin, as well as a vain striving after the unattainable. Here people 
are only known by the status and appearance of the friends who 
come to them on visiting days, A sick-bed is almost as great a 
leveller as the grave, and the keenest social critic would be puzzled 
in going through a hospital to point ont which and who were the 
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ates of a superior position to the rest, There was a wonderful 
» of placid contentment and patient sufferance on the faces of 
while from the demeanour of the nnrses, it seemed 
f they wight be taken as models of quict cheerfulness and un- 
obrrusive efficiency. Perhaps the process of digestion and the 
vafortable sluggishness of repletion had something to do with 
_ for our visit was made after the dinner hour, and from what 
w subsequently of the culinary table for the day “the full- 
patients are in the majority at St. Bartholomew’s, Dowa 
-ye broad oak stairs, and following the dark and massive balus- 
trade—another symbol of the stout substantiality of the institu- 
tic is the domain of the cook ; and this great functionary needs 
4 separate paragraph for his description, 
“He is a stout, portly man, whose very appearance is suggestive 
of the reality of his calling. | Proud of his art, and especially and 
virhttully proud of the special facilities afforded him, he shows 
srangers round his various departinents with an air of skilled 
techmeal appreciation very pleasant to see, He and his wife and 
-wo broad-shouldered wenches, who were scrubbing a table and a 

or respectively, until each looked quite yellow through the soap, 
constitute the kitchen staff: and with this, thanks to the gas 
ovens, steam machinery, and other ‘modern improvements, the 
cook would undertake to cook 2000 dinners a day, Magical doors 
are opened and lights applied, This will cook fifteen joints at once ; 
that will gently warm a delicate trifle or roast a monster, at the 
turning ofa tap, Essence of beef, 41b, to the pint, and as suggestive 
of strength as lion’s marrow-essence, which a pleasant Prince and 
well-known Duke appreciated so royally while inspecting that 
their prowess is still mentioned with grave approval; the best 
larder in London, with cool fresh butter lying quietly in a refrige- 
rator which opens lid-ways, like a great travelling trunk about to 
be unpacked, milk being astutely tested as to its cream-producing 
powers, and beef tea in huge cauldrons waiting for further manipu- 
lation on the morrow; the meat larder, having, like the first, 

lazed walls of spotless white and substantial slabs of cool slate 
virdling it round, crowded, too, with ruddy joints hanging from its 
ceiling-pegs, and red and juicy uncooked beef and mutton lying 
symmetrically in bowls and dishes; mysterious steam-engines, 
which work everything, and are as familiar genii to the cook, are 
thé. explained to us by him right lovingly, One loin of mutton 
looks so beautiful, with its rich claret and firm and creamy white, 
that our friend cannot resist unhooking it; and he runs his fore. 
tinger tenderly over its surface to show the fineness of its grain 
with a delicacy of appreciation and a depth of special knowledge 
which speaks volumes as to his talent and fitness for his post. All 
ihe dinners for the patients are cooked in the great kitchen, and 
a huge black board, painted in divisions and bearing calculations 
and records in chalk, shows how many “half diets,” how many 
“half diets with chop,” and so on through a long list of definitions, 
have been supplied in the day, <A generous old custom puts every 
inmate upon tull diet on Easter Sunday and Christmas Day ; but 
{hough the joints of beef are sent up from here, the nurses by pre- 
seriptive usage cook the plum-puddings in their wards, each 
patient having a share, unless especially interdicted by the doctor, 
Discretion is of course used as to the quantity given at a time, in 
ome cases the pudding being made tolast many days, 

The drug and wine and spirit departments, in which electuaries 

ind compounds are being made in pails and tubs, and stirred with 
what look like wooden mops; where one sweet preparation for 
coughs is so toothsome that an old outdoor female patient, who 
lived hard by the hospital, was detected selling it on the tarts she 
made; port, of which a pipe is used a month, in a great vat, care- 
tully slung; brandy, in a 200-gallon iron upright tank, gin ina 
smaller vessel, and rum in a smaller still—a mere 50-gallon jar ; 
tone for grinding, vacuum-creating vessels for distillation—all 
worked by steam-engines ; a vast array of jars and bottles, all of 
imposing size; mahogany fittings, cleanliness, plenty, are what 
we remember best, The outdoor patient department, where hun- 
dreds of people are prescribed for aud relieved every morning ; 
ihe museum,where some new and highly-successful dissections are 
to be seen ; the collegiate establishment, in which a limited number 
of students live, subject to disciplinary regulations and to being 
“vated” if out after midnight—all these are worth a visit, and 
lielp to make St. Bartholomew’s stand out as one of the most per- 
fect and comprehensive, as it is one of the most celebrated, 
hospitals of the world,—Daily News, 


» we SAW; 


c 


PLANTING TREES ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.—The planting of 
irces on the Thames embankment (north), as recommended some few weeks 

nee at a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, has been com- 
enced, nearly fifty trees being now in the ground, The trees are placed 
‘ intervals of about 20 ft, from each other, and already nearly half the 

ne of ground between Westminster Bridge and Hungerford is thus orna- 
ented. It is intended, when the embankment is completed, to plant trees 
turoughout its entire length. 

RoyaAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this 
institution was held on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi 
Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Richard Lewis, Esq., 
the secretary, having read the minutes of the previous meeting, the second 
ervice clasp of the institution and £5 were voted to Thomas Carbis, 
coxswain of the Penzance life-boat; the second service clasp to Samuel 
| . Jun,, Heq., and the silver medal of the society to Commander R. b. 


tay, 1N., and Mr, Wiiliam Blackmore, chief officer of coastguard; the | 


ver medal and £2 to W. Higgans, coastguardman; and a reward of £5 


ich to A. Pascoe and Edward Hodge, in addition to £44 to the rest of the | 


crew of the life-boat, in admiration of their daring and persevering 
*xertions in saving eight men from the barque North Britain, of South- 
‘upton, Which was wrecked during a heavy gale in Mounts Bay, on Sunday, 
iult. N. B, Downing, Esq., the honorary secretary of the branch, 
2 n Holbrook, Mr. George Desreaux, and Mr. William Jeffery, were 
v specially thanked for their important services on the occasion in question, 


“i being also granted to the last-named person. The second and third service 


Clusps of the institution and £5 were also voted to Coxswain Joseph Cox ; 
the silver medal and £4 10s, to J. Cox, jun., the second coxswain ; the silver 
medal and £8 to John Kelly ; and £87 10s, to the remainder of the crew of 


th 


Appledore life-boat, in acknowledgment of their very brave and per- 
‘evering elforts in rescuing nine men from the Austrian barque Pace, of 
‘ueme, which was wrecked in the Northern Burrows during a fearful 
Storm on the 28th ult. A sum of £20 was also voted in aid of the subscrip- 
“on now being raised on behalf of the widow of David Johns, coastguard- 
man, who so nobly perished whilst assisting, with the rocket apparatus of 
the Board of Trade, to save the crew of the barque Leopard, of London, 
Wrecked near Appledore. Jobns had previously gone off with Cox in the 
life-boat to save the crew of the Austrian barque, and was always ready to 
“we life whenever his services were needed by the life-boat. Rewards 
amounting to £243 13s, were also voted to the crews of tbe following life, 
boats :—Tramore, Campbeltown, Castletoun, Portmadoc, Penzance, Yar- 


an ford, Thorpeness, Plymouth, Broadstairs, and Teignmouth, for saving 
‘lives from different wrecks. The life-boats at Great Yarmouth, Mar- 
#ate, Looe, Holy Island, W orthing, and Ramsgate had also recently conwi- 


buted Lo the rescue of thirty-three lives and seven vessels from destruction, | ferred by adding this beautiful and valuati . book to those pre- 


Making & total of 198 lives and seven vessels saved by the life-boats of the 
stitation during the past month, Rewards amounting to £250 were also 
Voted to the crews of various life-boats of the institution for putting off 
Mabie the view of rendering assistance to the crews of vessels in distress. 
* poor man Who unfortunately lost his life on the occasion of the last quar- 
terly exercise of the 
has made to the institution a unique presentof a portrait of Mr, Lewis, the 
vee known secretary of the society. The paintung was considered a fine 
Work of art, and the committee expressed their high appreciation of Mr. 
meg Ss munificent gift. A legacy of £500 had been received by the insti- 
ae on Irom the executors of the late William Nayler, Esq., of Twickenham ; 
M Fag ‘, being the amount of the legacy to the society of the late Miss 
aria Rawson, of Sheffield, It was reported that the late Francis H. 
ston, Esq., of Harpenden, had left the institution £500 stock ; and 
the lave Jacob Gorfenkle, Esq., of Liverpool, had bequeathed it £500 
purchase of a lite-boat to be named the * Gorfenkle.” Payments 
‘ing to nearly £2000 were ordered to be made on various life-boat 
ane ishments. The institution decided, on the invitation of the local 
““idents, to take the Montrose life-boat establishment into connection 


an pate, New life-boats were about to be sent to Weymouth, Lynmouth, 


a € pilot-ship off Lianelly. The life-boat which the institution had 
sent to Kimmeridge, Dorset, last month, had been taken out on trial, and 
re Ms eh much satisfaction tothe crew. The meeting e xpressed its thanks 


institt H. Duncan, the artist, for a vignette drawing of the Jife-boat ef the 
(, tution for its official paper. 
Oil Exchange were 
the society, 


‘ It was reported that the members of the 
ge raising a subscription for a life-bout to be presented to 
The proceedings then terminated, 


‘outh, Harborough, Kamsey, Poole, Caistor, Aldborough, Aberystwith | 


he institution granted £50 in aid of a local subscription for the widow of | 


Ballyvalter life-bout. Thomas Brooks, Esq., the artist, | 


ILLUSTRATED | 
Literature. 


Stories of School Life. By Ascorr Tt. Horr, Author of “A Book 


‘MES, 


About Dominies,” “A Book About Boys,” &c, Edinburgh: W, | 


P, Nimmo, 
Perhaps Mr. Hope (whose name and views must be familiar to our 
readers from the notices that have appeared in our columns of his 
two previous works, if not from actual perusal of those works 
themselves) may feel dissatisfied that we have delayed noticing his 
last volume till so late a period ; but the fact is that it reached us 
just when the pressure of books suitab!e for the late season was 
setting in, and we were loth to crowcl it up with the ruck of 
Christmas bocks, because we think it \vorthy of a place by itself, 
where it will run less risk of being over! |ooked, 


attain the end the author had in vie win writing it-—namely, to 
supply boys with a more wholesome c¢'\ass of literature than the 
sensational tales now written for the mis likely to afford. Mr. 
Hope thinks that the taste of youth h:is beep vitiated of late by 
too free indu’ gence in high-spiced rom: ince. “’Tis true ; and pity 
‘tis ‘tis true.’ He also thinks that it will be no easy task to 
correct the mischief that has been dorte; and here, also, we agree 
with him, But for that very reason, it is all the more needful 
that vigorous minds and practised pens should be enlisted 
in the work; and both these Mr. Hope brings to it. We 
wish him all success in the effort ; and if he could only 
manage to lighten his style a little, be a little less of the dominie 
occasionally, and contrive to forget that he is writing for a pur- 
pose, we think we might venture to pr omise him a fair measure of 
success, At all events, the stories in. the present volume well 
merit perusal by boys (and men, too); and, if perused, they can- 
not fail to improve as well as amuse the reader, 
us that they are true to nature; and we thoroughly believe it— 
much truer to nature than nine tenths of the books supposed to 
be specially adapted for boys’ readirig that are annually pub- 
lished. Mr, Hope’s book deserves to take rank with such works 
as “ Tom Brown’s School Days,” and we hope it will meet with at 
least a measure of the wi that has been attained by that 
famous production. We would specially commend Mr. Hope's 
writings to those fathers who are anxious to infuse something of 
the “stalk of carle hemp” element, into the minds of their 
sons, 
depict life at a large public school, a small pablic school, and 


a high-class private school; and the author, as he tells us, “has |) 


not shrunk from pointing a moral, not only at the boys, as is 
usual, but also at the masters, who, in my experience, have some- 
times as much need of being shown the error of their ways as the 
boys.” May his “ moral” produce amendment in the ways of both 
masters and boys ! 


Carols of Cockayne, By Henry 8. Leigu. With numerous 


Illustrations by Alfred Concanen and the late John Leech: } 


London : John Camden Hotten, 


The writer of these “Carols” is infinitely better known than the 
average reader might suspect. ‘The initials have been appended to 
magazine literature more frequently than the full name, and Mr, 
Leigh has been a constant contributer to Fun ever since it has pros- 
pered under the management of Mr. Hood, . But nobody who had 
read half a dozen of these pages could be mistaken in the style, 
which is singularly flowing and gay, and gay sometimes when 
touching upon very serious matters. In this, of course, there is 
much to remind us of certain celebrated writers ; but Mr. Leigh is 
modest enough in talking about the “ high level of the days when 
Praed, Bayley, Hood, Fitzgerald, Theodore Hook, and the two 
Smiths wrote for music,” but at least hopes “ that these carols are 
equal in point of taste, if not in point of humour, to certain light 
and lively ballads that are at present popular through the medium 
of the music-halls.” Mr, Leigh need not be anxious, With the 
exception of a song of his own, which we have heard at a 
music-hall, those places have sent forth nothing in the way 
of elegant comedy, whatever they may have accomplished 
in the way of coarse vulgarity. If we are bolder than 
Mr. Leigh with the big names mentioned above, and do not 
fear to compare his claims to theirs, the position is perfectly safe ; 
and to the list of names might surely be added those of Mr, 
Frederick Locker and Mr, Oliver Wendell Holmes, As a specimen, 


the following is selected principally for its brevity—the quality is |} 


good all through the volume :— 
A CHILD'S TWILIGHT, 
CULLD. 
The sun drops down in the deep, deep west, 
As a ball sinks into a cup ; 
And the moon springs rapidly up from rest, 
As a Jack-in-the-box leaps up. 


Now falls the shadow and comes the dark, 
And the face of the world is hid ; 

Like the men and the beasts in a Noah’s ark,. 
When they slumber beneath its lid, 


So softly, slowly, the silence creeps 
Over earth and all earthly things, 

That it leaves Mankind like a doll that sleeps;, 
With nothing to touch the springs. 


MOTHER, 
Ah! would that never the stars might shine,, 
Like Heaven's Kaleidoscopes, 
Upon lids less innocent, love, than thine ; 
Less innocent joys and hopes. 
Mr, Concanen’s little illustrations are delicate an¢i humorous ; 
and there are two or three trifles, by the late John Le ech, 


Tom Brown's School Days. By an Old Boy, 
Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sidney Prior F ,all, 
Macmillan and Co, 

It is not long since we had occasion to notice am »>ther edition of 

“Tom Brown’s School Days,” and we are mor z than pleased 

to meet here with a fresh and elegant iss@ e of this ever- 

pleasing book, This edition is beautifully printed, nicely 
illustrated, and handsomely bound. If tl re be any sen- 
sible fathers, grandfathers, or generous w acles who have 
omitted to make the usual Christmas prese it or New-Year’s 
gift to boys in whom they are interested, we W® uld advise them to 
supply the omission by sending this edition ef “Tom Brown” at 
once; and even if they have done “the proy ver thing” already, 
they might with great propriety enhance the ' oenefic already con- 


New Edition, with 
London : 


viously given, Always welcome, “Tom Br own” will be more 
welcome than ever in this elegant shape; a d every true school- 
boy will prize the book as the greatest treas#m -e in his possession, 


The Works of Lawrence Sterne; consait ing “The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.;” “4 . Sentimental Journey 
Through France and Italy;” Sermons, Letters, &c. With a 
Life of the Author, written by Himseif . London: Routledge 
and Sons, 

We have here an excellent edition of Stet ne’s works clearly and 

beautifully printed, and generally uaifom n with the same pub- 


lishers’ editions of “Don Quixote,” Disraeli the elder’s “ Curiosities 
of Literature,” Boswell’s “Life of Johns »5n,’ Goldsmith’s works, 
and other similar standard productioas,.6 -h and all of which make 
admirable additions to the library eithe ¢ of the student or the 
general reader, This edition of Sterne can be commended as 
excellent in every respect, 


Rhyme and Reason, By 8. Sock ~ Hornor, London: 
_ Longmazs and € 0, 
This is a pleasant and unpretending | ittle volume of poems, the 
author of which, as he plainly indioates,'s an American, There is not, 


perhaps, much “go” in these verses,.# ‘hich are on an immense 


reigns 


* Stories of School |, 
Life,” then, is a book which, to our fancy, is well calculated to |) 


{ Beeton's Dictionary of Geography. A Universal Gazetteer, 


Mr. Hope tells |! 


The volume contains four stories, and is intended to | 


97 


variety of subjects; nor are there many passages in which any- 
thing like high poetic power is exhibited, But the sentiments ex- 
| pressed are always natural, and the language employed appropriate. 
| Lhe author appears to possess a pure, simple, well-regulated, bat 
net over-vigorous mind; and makes no efforts at high flights of 
imagination. Indeed, he advances no pretensions to high poesy, 
for he tells us in the motto on the titlepage that 
Between the hours of toil and slumber, 
With labour done and loved ones near, 
My thoughts have sometimes run in number, 
A few of which are jotted here. 
And his book exactly corresponds to the description he has given 
of it. It will be appreciated, however, by all to whom simple, 
) matural thoughts and emotions, simply and naturally expressed, are 
‘dear and welcome. The book is nicely printed on strong paper, 
and is casedin avery neat and quaint binding, We append a short 
, extract, classitied as “figurative,” that our readers may judge tor 
; Skemselves of the author's powers :— 
INFANT, MALD, AND MOTEL, 
A rosebud smiled beneath a sunny bower, 
And brighter grew us day succeeded day, 
Until it bloom’d a sweetly blushing flower, 
When Zephyrs came to steal its sweets away — 
Th’ ambrosial food that kept it from decay. 
One morn was seen within its fragrant cup 
A erystal dew-drop, just distill’d from Heaven ; 
A passing sunbeam took the dew-drop up, 
Then dropp'd the tlower, its leaves to earth were given, 
And ere ’twas noon the stem was tempest riven, 


Hilus- 
trated by Maps, Ancient, Modern, and Biblical; with nearly 
Three Hundred Engravings and Plans of Cities, Towns, and 
Localities of General Interest, Edited by 8, O, Berron, 
‘ London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 

' This work, which has been in course of publication in parts for 
| some months past, has now been completed, and forms a portly 
volume of nearly nine hundred closely-printed pages, and will no 
| doubt prove a useful and convenient book for reference. It pro- 
fesses to bring down geopraphical information to the latest date, 
and to include all places which recent events—such as the civil 
} war in the United States and the expedition to Abyssinia—have 
brought into prominence ; and though is might, perhaps, be possible 
to point out omissions and discover mistakes in its pages, the 
' promises of the preface seem to be fairly performed in the body of 
the book, The maps and other illustrations have been prepared 
expressly for the work, and are all good; the maps, however, being 
necessarily on a small scale. The volume is uniform in style with 
the “ Dictionary of Universal Information” and the “ Dictionary 
of Biography,” brought out a few years ago under Mr. Beeton’s 
auspices ; and, like them, will be a valuable addition to the library 
shelf on which books of reference are stored, 


Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little Children, Edited 
by Witniam LoGgan, Author of “The Moral Statistics cf 
Glasgow,’ &c, Fifth Edition, enlarged, London: James Nisbet 
and Co, 

“When a book gets into its fifth edition and its thirteenth thousand 
it requires little recommendation, “Words of Comfort” have 
. grown on every occasion, and now form a portly volume, full of quo- 
tation in prose and verse from great writers as well as from writers 
_ of merit who are comparatively unknown. The generous breadth 
, of research and tolerance displayed by the editor will be recog- 
' nised when we say that a beautiful little elegy by Sheridan finds 
' a place here, and that the list of authors is so long that it would 
‘seem as if nobody who had ever written on the subject could have 
| been omitted. An “ Introductory Historical Sketch,” by the Rev, 
William Anderson, LL.D., of Glasgow, goes into the subject of the 
* walvation of infants, and the curious views which used to be held 
| in ancient and in modern times, It is worth reading; and it may 
) easily be guessed which way the author goes, when the essay 1s 

prefixed to the present volume, 


} CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Very little children will be sure to admire some handsome 
: volumes just published by Messrs, Cassell, In “ Mince-Pie Island” 

Mr, Robert St, John Corbet has hit upon a good vein of humour 

for children, A little boy and girl—it is only in a dream, after 
| all—are taken by magical aid to Mince-Pie Island, where their 
| adventures are most extraordinary, The hares run about ready 
, roasted, and the King goes out to shoot boiled rabbits. And then 
| there is a champagne lake, and much more of the kind, which will 
make children laugh and stare just now, when their miuds scem 
thoroughly abandoned to eating and drinking. The fairy passages 
are very pretty; but the King’s Court, with the “Lord High 
Table-Cloth,” and similar witticisms, must be left for the juveniles 
alone to laugh at, ‘The pictures are numerous and good. 

Mr, Corbet is also author of ‘“ Who will be Queen of the 
Tournament?” which is at least more human if less humorous 
than his ‘* Mince-Pie Island.” Here we have collected, ata magni- 
ficent place in the country, an enormous company of juveniles, 
of which four-and-twenty of the young gentlemen are to imitate 
“Ye Jousts of ye Middle Ages.” With ponies and lances they yo 
through a tournament, at which nobody is hurt, and a Queen is 
selected. Other sports follow, and, in fact, a more stately juvenile 
party never could have been given, By way of adding to the 
effect the children, who are all Veres, ‘l'albots, and Bohuns, call 
themselves Prince or Princess This or That, precisely as they 
please, so that plain Lord Ombersley, who gives the feast, seems 
to be a mere nobody. Another story in the same volume, called 
“ The Birthday Ball,” is quite as amusing and grandiloquent, How 
rich all the parents must be! The society is really tremendous, 
and makes us look down upon poor Belgrave-square. At the 
birthday ball, also, the young people assume various names and 
titles, and various “orders”’ beside, One modest young gentleman 
simply calls himself “Sir Mutton Chop,’ but Sir Randolph Gore 
prefers to style himself “ Knight Grand Battledore of the Most 
Exalted Order of Shuttlecocks,.” This is trifling for very innocent 
children indeed. The illustrations are, perhaps, the most effective 
we have seen this season, 

“ Lily and Nannie at School,” by Miss Annie J. Buckland, is for 
little girls, and is all about them. Lily and Nannie go to boarding- 
school and meet some dreadful characters, but, as they are models 
of goodness and propriety, they manage to work considerable re- 
formation. Such morals and contrasts are proper enough for 
young children, but an easy contempt for “red or carroty hair,” 
and much horror lest an innkeeper’s daughter should have got into 
the school, had better have been avoided, They are not put in to 
teach any good lesson, Also, the girlish chatter about ‘The Heir 
of Redclyffe” is a needless piece of puffing, and it is a pity to 
make one of the little girls die, If this really be a fair picture of 
a girl’s school, it is to be feared that the bad qualities—they are 
very bad indeed—set in at an early age. The engravings are 
simple and appropriate. 

Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton publish a curious little book 
called “ Geographical Fun, being Humorous Outiines of Various 
Countries,” by “ Aleph,” which we daresay will realise the idea of 
the author (who, by-the-by, is a young lady only in her fifteenth 
year), and be rendered educationally of service to young scholars, 
by “enabling them to retain the outline of the various countries 
caricatured in the work by associating them in the mind's eye with 
odd fancy figures.” Thus the bluffs and headlands of Scotland 
are identified with a struggling piper, France with a grotesque- 
looking madam dancing before a portable looking-glass, England 
with Britannia, Ireland with a couple of unmistakably Hibernian 
females, Italy with Garibaldi, and so on, The idea is good, and 
has been very happily worked out, 

“The Child’s Llustrated Poetry Book” (Routledge and Sons) is 
a collection of small poems, chiefly of a devotional character, suit- 
able for children somewhat beyond the years of infancy, and is 
neatly illustrated by engravings on wood, 
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WINTER FASHIONS. 

THE mildness of the season has prevented sny 
very remarkable change in the fashions that have 
come in with the new year. So that, though there 
is considerable variety in style and trimming of 
dresses, costumes are not decidedly of a —— 
character ; and it may besaid that there is a genera 
vagueness and an uncertainty, not only abeut 
materials that are suitable for the climate, but 
also with regard to the probabilities of the 
next vagary, which may adopt some forgotten style 
of a century or two ago and revive it to suit the 
modern demand for variety. As novelties are 
almost exhausted, and there is nothing new under 
the sun in the matter cf dress any more than in 
anything else, the old books of Louis XIV, and 
the Pompadour fashions are being overhauled. 
This being the case, and the changes being so 
rapid, it is quite likely that we may find our-elves 
at Louis xt , and even back to Norman times and 
the days of the Heptarchy, before we quite know 
where we are. It is only necessary therefore to 
chronicle the fleeting record of the time as briefly 
as may be. 

Perhaps the most popular adaptation is that of 
the Louis XV. period, in which puffs are looped 
up over the panier tournure, while a crinoline of 
very moderate dimensions combines with the 
horsehair tournure to gre to the figure that line 
of grace and beauty which is just now so highly 
appreciated. Short-costume dresses have been 
frequently adopted at some reunions, and are in- 
dispensable for the promenade. Countess Pourtales 
has observed the fashion of short skirts at more 
than one ball, and the innovation is a sensible 
relief to the ungraceful and cumbrous practice of 
holding the train over the arm or consigning it to 
the care of a partner in the dance. Ball-dresses 
are furnished with tunics consisting of foliage, 
grass, and flowers, so that the fair wearers re- 
semble animated bouquets. A very charming 
toilette for a young girl is composed of white 
tarletan with a ruche of daisies round the bottom 
of the skirt, a sash trimmed with the same round 
the waist, and a garland of daisies for the hair, A 


THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL'S PALACE OF BOA VISTA, ST. CHRISTOPHE. 


THE MARKET ON THE QUAY AT RIO JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


Louis XIV. toilette of pansy velvet bad a singus 
Jarly beautiful appearance. It was accompanied 
with a gilet Regent of violet satin and was trimmed 
“ elegant lace. 

ans are once more asserting their prerogative 
to be considered an essential cart of the po 2 
and are of infinite variety and beauty, many of the 
most effective being remarkably inexpensive. It 
is fashionable to have a fanen suite with the dress ; 
and, indeed, this may be considered de regle with 
the entire costume—boots, bonnet, fan, parasol, 
and g'oves—should all correspond in style and 
colour, 

In Paris, where the jour de I'an has only just 
been celebrated, the étrennes prepared for that 
occasion have included some very charming spe- 
cimens of fans, among which the Pompadour has 
been a favourite: while the Louis XVI, with 
Boucher or Watteau paintings and mounted in 
white pearl and silver, has been greatly appre- 
ciated, The Greek fan, however, is the ruling 
fashion, for the maker of these beautiful articles 
has taken his designs from the muscums of Athens 
and Rome. 

As a ecstume for little boys, nothing can be 
prettier than the Costume Régence, consisting of 
knickerbockers of black velvet ; a velvet tunic 
edged w’-h astrachan, buttoned at the side; and & 
little Circassian cap of astracha2, with an aigrette. 
The costume in our Engraving represents “ The 
Prince Imperial,” and is a plain and elegant drees, 
suitable for all occasions, 

It will be seen frcm our Illustration that 
paletots are made to fit close to the figure, 
and it is to be regretted that smal] waists are 
once more being insisted on as an adjunct to 
the display of a sash over the tight-fitting 
jacket. These sashes are preposterous in the 
great bows and rosettes used upon them, for 
these clumsy ornaments and the great width of 
ribbon almost cover the back. Head-dresses are 
mostly worn very high from the crown of the 
head, and little perruques, with frizzed curls, low on 
the forehead, are the latest development of the 
toncorial art. The addition of a little powder is not 
considered out of the way. Ornaments are now 
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silks, and even shot velvets, ; 
and improvements have been made in the combination of colours 
in these fabrics which give an effect that will still further commend 
them. The colibri velvet is very remarkable, and justifies its name 
by displaying hues that can be seen nowhere else, except on a 
beetle’s wing or on the feather of a tropical bird, 


RIO JANEIRO. 


Tuk protracted struggle in the Ecuador, South America, although 
we only hear from time to time of the reverses or reprisals of one 
side, and the steady advance of the other, is sufficient to keep up 
uu interest in the struggle, which appears to be almost inter- 
minable, For the past three years we have had to give occasional 
notices, and even some illustrations, of the progress of the war in 
Paraguay ; and even now it seems to be no nearer a satisfactory 
conclusion. Meanwhile Rio de Janeiro—or, to give a place of 
so much importance its full title, San Sebastiano de Rio de 
Janeiro—is often the centre of interest, for it is thence that the 
future destiny of Paraguay and Brazil, as well as of a number of 
small States, will have to be declared. In fact, the capital of 
Brazil is important, not only on account of its relation to the 
empire, but by reason of its own position and high qualifica- 
tions, With a bay 12 to 15 miles wide, 24 miles long, and 
120 miles in cirenit, any town might become famous, especially if 
it were defended by a narrow, rocky inlet with a fortress on 
each hand, and opposite to that an island large enough to 
hold a battery commanding the entrance. No wonder that 
Rio de Janeiro has a world-wide reputation, when a whole 
merchant fleet can ride at anchor in its waters, protected 
by the high mountains from every wind that blows; and the bay 
itself is fed by the numerous rivers that bear the produce of the 
surrounding country to the great Brazilian entrep6t. Splendidly 
situated, too, is that old town of narrow streets of granite 
houses, surrounded by its gayer suburbs of attractive villas, 
The city, or principal town, is built on the rocky shore 
opposite the island Das Cobras, and has been vastly improved 
of late years. The pier at one time led immediately to the palace, 
which occupied the palace square, and was formed by uniting the 
palace of the Viceroys with the convent of the Carmelites and the 
Senate House by passages, The place looked as much like a large 
warehouse as anything, and had nothing Imperial about it. The 
modern Imperial residence of St, Christophe, however, is in the 
suburbof Boa Vista, beyond the new town; and, though it is a com- 
paratively unpretentious building, the approach to it is fine, and 
the palace itself is large and commodious. 

It is on the open quay that one first becomes aware of the busy 
life of Rio de Janeiro; and, truth to tell, it is on landing from the 
lovely bay, and with a full impression of the beauty of the scene 
presented by the hills, the town, and the distant buildings, that 
one first becomes aware of the unsavoury odours that pervade the 
capital. Perhaps this is inseparable from a large crowd of persons, 
especially if it consist principally of negroes and negresses under 
a hot sun, and engaged in the hurry and confusion of an exciting 
contest fer customers, The scene itself, however, is animated, and 
the traveller who is not over fastidious grows accustomed to 
varieties of perfume. In the midst of a crowd of porters, la- 
bourers, and waggoners, engaged in unlading and transporting 
cargoes, @ few tents, or rather sunshades, mark the site of the great 
mart for all sorts of commodities, including provisions, fruit, 
flesh, fowl, household implements; and the business goes 
briskly on, Perhaps if you stay here long enough you may 
discover the reason of the evil savour that now fills the 
air. It is seavengering time, and a file of negroes are coming this 
way bearing on their shoulders the tubs full of filth and refuse 
that is taken from the city to be discharged at a point not very far 
from where you are standing. In truth, there is very little regard 
paid to modern methods of drainage or to perfect sanitary regu- 
lations at Rio Janeiro, where itis not difficult to account for yellow 
fever and other epidemics being frequent, There is plenty of 
luxury, however ; plenty of fashionable tailors’ and milliners’ shops, 
cifés; plenty of jewellers and nicknack shops; and the Brazilian 
swell is an exquisite of the first water—as lazy, and elegant, and 
languid a creature as you can meet anywhere out of a London 
club ; while the ladies are distinguished for their grace and a cer- 
tain charm of manner that renders them peculiarly attractive. 
Most of the fashionable people spend a great part of their 
time in sleep—in sleep and in making and smoking cigarettes, 
with a little music now and then to stimulate them 
to further avoidance of exertion, The guitar is still 
«a common instrument there, though the higher class 
Grazilians are admirable performers on other instruments, and 
numbers of the best pianos are exported to Rio from France 
and England. The guitar, however, accords with the voice, with 
the tobacco-smoke, with the indolent languor of the leisure hour ; 
accords, too, with the graceful figure and dress of the fair, or 
brunette, players. No one goes out in the heat of the sun, Evening 
is the time for the promenade or for making calls, and then every 
one is en grande tenue, The ladies are dressed to the utmost extent 
of their wardrobes, and that means a great deal. By five o'clock 
the offices are closed: public business is at an end; the streets are 
crowded, and amusement begins. Later still, there are low voices 
at balconies, bright eyes peeping from behind jalousies, the sound 
of music and dancing in the houses, The negroes, too, go off to 
their special enjoyments—to the coloured ball, where they abandon 
themselves to their national “ breakdowns ;” or to the more common 
“hops,” where, to the music of a guitar and a fife, they indulge in 
the recreation of a “ walk round,” 


JAMES DICKSON, who had been relieving officer at Salford for twelve 
years, was on Monday convicted before the borough bench on a charge of 
having embezzled several sums of money, The charge was brought under 
the Poor-Law Amendment Act, which empowered the magistrates to deal 
summarily with the case, and they inflicted a fine of £20, In addition to 
this, the defendant was ordered to pay in each case three times the amount 
of money misappropriated, together with costs. 


A FARMER IN SEARCH OF A WIFE,—The following curious advertise- 
ment appears in last Saturday’s issue of a local contemporary. The 
gentieman, whose only requisites are ** love, peace, happiness, and from one 
to two thousand pounds,” gives his real name and address as a pledge of his 
boni fides :—“* Wanted, a wife, by a handsome young farmer, who is de- 
sirous of becoming domesticated and enjoying the society of a young, good- 
tempered female, who would tempt him away from his market festivities 
by her pleasing and gently-persuasive manners. She must not exceed 
twenty, unless she be a widow, whose family must not exceed six. Want of 
beauty would be no kind of objection, provided she possessed from one to 
two thousand pounds. His rent, tithes, and taxes are all paid up, and he is 
wholly free trom debts. All that he requires is love, peace, and happiness,” 


THe LATE LORD BROUGHAM AND THE GREAT SEAL.—Mr. M. D. 
Hill communicates the following incident in connection with Brougham’s 
acceptance of the great seal:—‘*In May, 1831, I was counsel for Lord 
Althorp, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the election for North- 
amptonshire, which lasted a fortnight, during which time I more than 
once dined and spent the evening with him ((/v-«@/(éfe, We conversed 
respecting the rnmours then afloat as to Lord Brougham having forced 
nimeelf on the Ministry. He said the rumour was in direct opposition to 
the truth. ‘My colleagues,’ he continued, ‘knowing there would be diffi- 
culty in persuading Brougham to abandon his position in the Houre of 
Commons, which he had just strengthened by becoming member for York- 
shire, laid upon me as his intimate friend the task of induciag him to 
accept the great seal, and a harder task I never had in my life. He alleged 
his objections with his nsual power and fertility of argument. I determined 
not to be led into controversy, feeling certain that if | did I should be 
worsted. I limited myself, therefore, to assuring him that, unless he would 
consent to fill the office of Lord Chancellor, the party could not form a 

rovernment. And this claim upon him I reiterated in every pause of his 
eloquence, The interview was @ very long one; but eonanered at last,” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
PARLIAMENT ARY “ELECTION PETITIONS. 


THE following is a complete list of members in England and 
Wales petitioned against under the new Act, together with the 
constituencies which ‘they represent :— 

Constituency. Members, 


As hton-under-Lyne. ..... Mr. T. W. Mellor... 


Beverley = ... Sir H, Edwards 

Captain Kennard ... 
Bewdley ase -. Sir R.A. Glass... 
Blackburn... .. Mr, W. H. Hornby 

Mr. J. Feilden —... ate 
Bodmin The Hon, E, F. L. Gower 
Boston Mr, J, W. Malcolm 


Mr. T. Collins... 
Mr. W. E. Forster 


Bradford ies wie 
Mr. H, W. Ripley 
Brecknock Mr. Howel Gwyn 
Bridgwater Mr. A. W, Kinglake 
Mr. P, Vanderbyl 
Cambridge Colonel Torrens ... 
Mr. Fowler : 
Cheltenham Mr. H. B, Samuelson 


Christchureh ... i”) Mr. Haviland-Burke 


City of Londen The Right Hon, G, Goschen 
Mr. R. W. Crawford 
Mr, Alderman Lawrence 
Coventry Mr. H. W. Eaton... 


Mr, Staveley Hill, Q.0. ... 


Derby, North ... Mr. Arkwright... ate a 
Derby, South ... Lord G, H, Cavendish ... es 


Major Dickson... 

Mr. J. W. Pease ... a 
Captain F,. B, Beaumont 
Mr. R. N. Fowler ave 
Mr. W. Eastwick, C.B, ... 
Gloucester... -. Mr. W. P. Price ... one ae 
Mr. C.J. Monk ... ae aa 


Dover ... aes 
Durham, South 


Falmouth 


Phen ht Leet te beeline ices es eienece 


Guildford : Mr, G, Onslow... on ise 
Hants, South ... The Right Hon. W. F, Cowper... 
Lord Henry Scott a abe 
Hartlepool Mr. R, W. Jackson co aes 
Hastings Mr. F, North 
Mr, T, Brassey 
Hereford ae «. Mr. G, Clive 


Mr. Wyllie 


oleh ieeel hel (ietobe iM b rt ieebe td Veeieee eel wacesl onload beoeeeesee leh ath jt te 


Horsham Te .. Mr. R. H. Hurst ... _ 

Major Aldridge ... ees I 
Hall. soe «» Mr, James Clay ... at — 

Mr. C. M. Norwood Ree an _ 
King’s Lynn ... «.. The Hon. H. Bourke _... ses 1 
Leicester, North «.. Lord John Manners aa sts L 

Mr. Clowes ac tes ove I 
Lichfield aes «+ Colonel Dyott ... ace ae L 
Manchester... «» Mr. H. Birley... : oe 1 
Norfolk, North The Hon, F, Walpole as 1 

Sir Edmund Lacon ove oat l 
Northallerton ... «. Mr, Hutton ree as 1 
Norwich ose .. Sir H. J, Stracey, Bart, ... whe L 
Oldham ane Mr. J. 'T. Hibbert see es _ 

Mr. John Platt ... aoe ose _ 
Pembroke ive «. Mr, Meyrick Ree 1 
Preston ses .. Sir T, Hesketh ... as “se 1 

Mr. Hermon =< cor dee 1 
Rye... sos .- Mr, Stewart Hardy ss l 
Salford ... se .. Mr. C. E. ree ace orn L 

Mr, W. T, Charley ae os L 
Salisbury oes Mr. E, W. Hamilton... Ses -- 
Shrewsbury... .. Mr, Figgins aus ae AY I 
Southampton ... -. The Right Hon. R, Gumey I 

Mr. P, M. Hoare... one I 
Stafford... tee Colonel Meller... ome 1 

Mr. H. D, Pochin sso _ 
Stalybridge... « Mr, Sidebotham ... See sis l 
Stockport a6 .. Mr.J.B Smith ... a re -- 

Mr, W. Tipping ... wee L 
Tamworth ... The Right Hon. Sir R. Peel... — 

The Right Hon, Sir H. Bulwer... -- 
Taunton ai .. Mr. Serjeant Cox... are ee 1 
Thirsk ... as «. Sir W. P. Gallwey 1 
Wallingford... «. Mr, Stanley Vickers Ll 
Warrington ... -. Mr. P. Rylands ... Bie ace -- 
Warwick, South .. Mr, John Hardy ... ox ety l 
Westbury Mr. Phipps aes ane ive i 
Westminster Mr. W. H. Smith 1 
Wigan ... ass Mr. H. Woods pe 

Mr. J. Lancaster ... =a 
Windsor ote «. Mr, Roger Eykyn = 
Woodstock... «. Mr, H. Barnett 1 
Worcester or «. Mr. W. Laslett... 1 
York... és «. Mr, Brown- Westhead — 

Mr. James Lowther ; 1 


Yorkshire, South-west § Viscount Milton ... eae es 
Riding re .. UMr, H. F, Beaumont 


Liberals ina -- 40 
Conservatives ... «. 48 


Of the above list six petitions have already fallen through, in 
consequence of the required deposit of £1000 not having been 
paid. These affected the returns for Ashton-under Lyne, the city 
of Londou, North Leicestershire, Rye, Woodstock, and Worcester. 
These constituencies are represented by nine members, six of 
whom are Conservative and three are Liberals, 


THE RECTORY OF DODPINGTON.—A few weeks since the rectory of 
Doddingten, reputed to be the richest living in England, being worth 
upwards of £8000 a year, became vacant by the death of the Rev. Algernon 
Peyton, who held it since 1811. It has been conferred upon the Rev. George 
Edward Walker, M.A., late Incumbent of Stoulton, near Worcester. The 
living will not be so valuable in future as it has been, inasmuch as the 
town of March, which was formerly contained in it, has been formed into a 
separate benefice. 

CusTtOMS REVENUE OF THE CLYDE PorTs.—The Customs revenve 
returns from Glasgow and Greenock for the month, quarter, and year 
ending Dec. 31, show an extraordinary degree of prosperity, especially with 
respect to the first-mentioned port. The revenue for the year derived fro:n 
the Glasgow Customs amounts to £1,352.246 12s, 5d., being an increase of 
more than £150,000 over the returns of last year, and is the heaviest annual 
revenue ever yielded by the port. The increase is equally distributed over 
the year, though the greatest proportion of it belongs to the last quarter, 
The revenue returns for the port of Greenock show a decrease on the past 
year of nearly £30,000, the figures being, for 1868, £1,471,999 6s. 1d., and 
for 1867, £1,499,900 14s, 6d. The gross revenue from the two ports thus 
amounts to £2,824,245 18s, 6d. 

MR. STUART MILL ON WORKING-CLASS REPRESENTATION.—In answer 
to a letter from Mr. George Howell, who thanks Mr, Mill for contributing 
towards his election expenses, and says that he would, if successful, have 
placed his seat at his disposal, the late member for Westminster writes ns 
follows :—‘‘Avignon, Dec. 30, 1868.—Dear Sir,—I cannot leave unacknow- 
ledged the concluding sentence of your letter. If you had been returned 
for Aylesbury, and had made the public-spirited offer of retiring in my 
favour, I could not possibly have accepted it. I attach far too much im- 
portance to the representation of the working classes—in some cases, ut 
least, by the élite of themselves—to have consented to put myself in the 
place of one of them, if he had been fortunately elected. The defeat of all 
the working-class candidates, and of most of those of any other class in 
whom the working classes take especial interest, would have made my 
presence in the House of Commons of far less use than it might perhaps 
have been if I had been one of a phalanx of men of advanced opinions. I 
hope the working classes will learn, from their present failure, a lesson of 
organisation ; and, as the Liberal party can never succeed at a general 
election without their active support, will henceforth make such support 
conditional on being allowed an equal voice in the selection of the Liberal 
candidates ; so that, wherever a constituency returns two members, one of 

them may be a man designated by. and specially acceptable to, the 
Liberals of the working clannes,” 


THE ALLIANCE OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
Mk. Briccs, whose experiment of giving his workmen in the 
Whitwell Colliery an interest in the profits has excited so much 
attention, and who is also a partner in a jute-spinning concern in 
Dundee, has just written a series of letters in the Dundee Advertiser 
on the subject of industrial co-operation, In these he reviews 
the whole series of attempts that have been made in the 
way of co-operation among the working classes, whether by 
stores for distribution or by associations at home and abroad 
for production. But what will most interest the public are 
his views in regard to such associations as those of which 
his own colliery set the example. He classes these arrange- 
ments under three heads—Ist, the simple association system 
as carried out by Messrs, Crossley, of Halifax: 2nd, the 
bonus system, as carried out by Messrs, Fox, Head, and Co.; and, 
3rd, the mixed system of association and bonus, as carried out at 
the Whitwell and Methley collieries, As to the first named, he gives 
the following explanation and testimony, communicated to him by 
Mr, John Crossley :—‘‘ The plan we adopted was that of giving our 
customers and servants an opportunity of purchasing shares at par 
price at the time they were issued, with the important provision of 
setting aside a number of what we called retained shares, These 
shares are given to foremen and others at par price, charging them 
® per cent interest until the money is either paid or run off 
by the extra dividends over the amount of 5 per cent so charged, 
In this way, and by means of the allotment made to our principal 
servants, our business, since the new company was formed, has 
worked, we think, to great advantage.” Mr. Crossley attributes 
this advantage to the increased care and alertness in management 
on the part of foremen and overlookers, who have now an interest 
in the profits; but he admits, on the other hand, that this motive 
is confined to the superior workmen ; the great mass of workmen 
not having taken shares, owing, as he thinks, to the error of 
not allowing a sufliciently long period for paying up the calls 
and not receiving them in smaller sums, Of the mixed 
bonus and association principle which Mr. Briggs adopted, 
he speaks much more decisively. In the Whitwell collierics 
everyone, whether taking shares or not, receives a proportionate 
dividend at the end of the year, and the general stimulus to care 
thus engendered has produced, in the saving of stores alone, a 
profit which itself would yield a dividend. As to the moral in- 
fluences, Mr. Briggs tells us, “‘ Workmen employed in the Whit- 
well collieries, who formerly spent a large balance of their weekly 
earnings in drink, are now adding share to share, and thus rapidly 
becoming small capitalists, Of nearly 1000 men and boys who 
received a bonus upon their year’s earnings, varying in amount 
from £1 to £10, not more than three or four wasted their pro- 
portion in dissipation ; and in these exceptional cases the delin- 
quents were, by general consent, drummed out of the community 
as unworthy of the privileges that had been accorded to them.” 

The scheme which Mr, Briggs upon these data recommends for 
general adoption in all branches of trade is comprised in the 
following principles, which we abstract from his fuller exposition: 
1, The manager and workmen to be paid salary and wages at the 
current rate of remuneration. 2. Out of the profits a preferential 
interest to be paid on the capital invested equal to the average 
amount of interest and profit in the particular class of business. A 
sum to be also reserved, if necessary, for replacement of plant or 
stock, 3, Any balance of divisible profit to be “ divided as a bonus, 
in the form of an equal percentage over the agyregate amonnt of 
capital invested and of wages or salaries carncd during the period 
in which such profit has accrued.” Each workman will thus 
receive a proportion of profit calculated according to the amount of 
his wages earned, or “labour capital,” for the time. 4, The 
managers may, if they think fit, reserve a proportion of the profits 
to form an “ invested capital reserve fund” and a “ labour capital 
reserve fund,” apportioned between the two in the proportion of 
the capital to the gross wages. 5, Where the business is liable to 
fluctuations, if in any year there has not been made the profits 
sufficient to pay the preference interest on capital, the deficiency 
to be made up either out of the reserved funds (if any), or out of 
extra profits in future years, before distributing any part of them 
as bonus, And in like manner provision may, if thought desirable, 
be made for capitalisation of reserved funds when an extension 0: 
the business is deemed proper. 


OBITUARY. 

Principat Forbes.—The’ death is announced of James David 
Forbes, D,C.L, and LL,D., late Principal of the United Colleges 
of St. Salvador and St. Leonard’s, St. Andrews. ‘The deceased, 
who was a son of the late Sir William Forbes, Bart., of Pitsligo, 
was born in Edinburgh, in 1809, and was educated at the University 
of Edinburgh, where he obtained several prizes, and where he held 
the professorship of Natural Philosophy from 1833 till 1860, He 
was the author of a large number of works on physical science, as 
well as of works in various departments of general literature, 
amongst which may be mentioned “ Travels in the Alpsof Savoy,” 
“Norway and its Glaciers,” “ Papers on the Theory of Glaciers,” 
&c. Some years ago he received the Keith medal of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh and the Rumford and Royal medals of the 
Royal Society of London, 


BARONESS VON MOLTKE.—Baroness von Moltke, wife of the 
celebrated General of that name, died on the 24th ult, She caught 
cold, while riding, about three weeks ago, acute rheumatism fol- 
lowed, and eventually reached the heart. She was not only 
universally loved and respected for her amiable character and 
quiet, unassuming manners, but was also a woman of considerable 
intellectual attainments, and frequently assisted her husband in 
work connected with his profession, Her maiden name was Burt, 
and her father, who was an Englishman and resided in Holstein, 
married the General's sister as his second wife. Few men are re- 
garded in Prugsia with greater respect than General Moltke, and 
his bereavement excites general sympathy among all classes, 


Canon Fortescur.—The Hon, and Rev, John Fortescue, Canon 
of Worcester Cathedral, died at the Deanery, at Worcester, on 
Sunday, at the age of seventy-three, his death having been pre- 
ceded by that of Mrs. Fortescue by less than a week. Mr, and Mrs, 
Fortescue came to Worcester for a short residence at the Deanrry, 
when the Canon was taken ill, and immediately afterwards Mrs, 
Fortescue was seized with sudden illness which terminated in 
death from effusion of the brain. The Rev. Canon died at the 
Deanery on Sunday, his life having been despaired of from the first. 
The Hon, and Rey. John Fortescue was the fourth son of the first 
Earl Fortescue, by his wife, Hester, sister of George Grenville, first 
Marquis of Buckingham, and great-grandfather of the present 
Duke, He was appointed to a Canonry in Worcester Cathedral by 
the Government of Earl Grey, in 1834, and he also held the Rectory 
of Poltimore, in Devonshire, to which he was presented by the 
late Lord Poltimore in 1835, He was born on Nov. 5, 1796; and in 
April, 1842, married to his late wife, Sophia, daughter of the Rev. 
H, Neville, Rector of Cottesmore, Rutland. He leaves a son and 
two daughters, Among his ancestors was Sir John Fortescue, 
Lord Chief Justice of England (1442) and Lord Chancellor (1101), 
and author of the famous treatise, “ De Laudibus Legum Ang li.” 
The remains of the late Canon will be interred in the cloisters of 
Worce-ter Cathedral, in the same grave us that which lately re- 
ceived the body of Mrs, Fortescue, who was buried only on the day 
before that on which her husband expired, 


Economy {is the order of the day among the volunteers a= well as in the 
regular army, Complaints having in several instances been made that 
large expenses on account of postage and stationery are entailed on volun 
teer corps, whilst allowances granted to the adiutants of such corps for the 
special purpose of meeting these expenses remain to a great extent unex- 
pepded, Mr. Secretary Cardwell has issued a circular to commanding officers 
directing that the allowance of £4 per company per annum shall be ex- 
pended under the orders of commanding officers, and that adjntants are to 


| render an annual account of how the money hae been expended 


POLICE. 

SELE-ACCUSATION OF Mt KDER.—At Lambeth, 
os Saturday, William Sheward, fifty-seven, de- 
edin the police-she etas of The Key and Castle, 
Martin's, Norwich, licensed victualler, was 
wed on his own confession with wilfully mur- 
a6 ing his first wife, Martha Sheward, at Norwich, 
i June 15, 1851, Mr. Inspector Davis, of the 
P division, stated that on Friday night, about 
f-past ten o'clock, he was at the police station, 
Castle-street, Walworth, when the prisoner en- 
vd and said he had a charge to make against 
+ colf. He added, with some hesitation, that he 
‘jd murdered his first wife, Martha, at Norwich. 
The witness asked him if he had given due con- 
sderation to the serious charge he was making 
‘in-t himself, and he replied, “ Yes, Thave; | 
sot the secret for years, and can keep it ne 
ng * Witness suggested that perhaps he 
| {houring under some delusion, whe n he said, * No, 
‘; too true, I left home on Tuesday with the 
i ention of destroying myself. I intended to have 
cat my throat with the razor | have in my pocket. 
ife asked him for the razor, and the prisoner gave 
+5 him in the case which he produced to the 
trate. The prisoner said, “I have been to 
‘a by steam-boat to-day and yesterday in- 
ending to destroy myself; but the Almighty would 
icp me do it. L wish I could have done it. I 
you to make a charge in writing.” The wit- 
voce wrote down the statement made by the 
yrisoner, Who signed the paper, and made the 
memorandum which now appeared on it. He then 
ut the prisoner into the cell, 1 he inspector said 
‘he prisoner appeared to be quite sober, On 
Saturday morning he went to his cell and said to 
‘im, “Do you recollect what you said to me 
last’ night?” and he replied, “ Yes, perfectly 
well.’ Witness said, “Will you give me any 
particulars as to when and where it was done ?” 
ii said, “It was on June 15, 1851, I cut her 
troat with a razor.” Witness said to him, “How 
could that be done without the act being dis+ 
yvered?” On which he said, “ The body was cut 
uo, and I believe a portion of it was kept in spirits 
oi wine at Guildhall, Norwich, by order of the 
vavistrates, I went last night to a house in 
iichmond-street, Walworth, where I first saw my 
lirst wife, That brought it so forcibly tomy mind 
nat | was obliged to give myself up. You will 
‘ind the statement true. They know about it at 
vieh.” On Friday night the prisoner told him 
« had kept the Key and Castle public-house, at 
Norwich, and that previously he had kept 1 pawn- 
voker's shop for fourteen or fifteen years, He 
» said at the time the murder was committed he 
was living at St. Martin’s at the Palace. Mr. 
\Voolrych asked the prisoner if he had any question 
ousk the inspector, The prisoner, who appeared to 
be very much affected, said the statement he had 
sade was correct, and he had nothing to say. The 
rate said he would remand the prisoner, 
hat inquiries might be made at Norwich, The 
Norwich police are busily engaged in investigating 
the cirenmstances of the alleged murder confessed 
the Lambeth Police Court last Saturday. It 
appears that the scattered remains of a young full- 
sized woman were found in the neighbourhood of 
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must be done to stop the nuisance, The assistants 
were for the time blinded by the scent being 
squirted into their eyes, and while they were in 
this state robberies could be more easily committed, 
although in this case he knew there was no such 
motive, Mr, Elliott said the annoyance must be 
stopped, and fined the defendant 2s, 


= 


A New Pronarr-Courr SEnsation,— The 
Solicitor’s Journcl understands that a case which 
may probably in public interest rival the Yel- 
verton cause is approaching trial at the Court of 
Probate, London, About the year 1830 a youthful 
scion of a respectable ish Catholic family became 
enamoured of the blooming daughter of a well-to- 
do Clare farmer, residing not far from Lough 
Derg. He wooed and won, was married, and lived 
for some months happily with his wife and her 
father, then left home to push his fortune, and 
never returned, A son was the issue of the mare 
riage. No tidings were heard of the absentee for 
above twenty years; but at last he was found to 
be in lucrative business and opulence in London, 
He had married thrice after the abandonment of 
his Clare bride—first, the daughter of an eminent 
stockbroker and sister of one of the leading 
physicians in the metropolis; again, the 
daughter of a Cambridge squire; and, lestly, the 
daughter of an Irish justice of the peace, 
The second and third reputed wives had 
families. At last the delinquent died, and a 
marble monument in an English seaport records 
his many virtues. His wife, who still lives, was 
silenced with a pension in his lifetime; his fourth 
reputed wife and widow obtained administration, 
and stepped into possession of the property. This 
fact reached the ears of the son of the first 
marriage, who had been honestly earning his 
bread as a confidential clerk in a merchant's office 
in Dublin, and a suit is now pending in the 
English Court of Probate to set aside the adminis- 
tration to his father, on the ground that the ad- 
ministratrix is not a widow to the deceased, and 
that all the later marriages were bigamous and 
void, They can only be sustained on the ground 
that the deceased, before his first marriage, had 
abandoned the Roman Catholic faith and embraced 
Protestantism ; and in this consists mainly the 
interest of the suit, Many of the witnesses being 
very aged and infirm, we understand that the 
English court has ordered examination of wit- 
nesses by commission in Ireland, 

A Cuniovs Witt Casu.—The Civil Tribunal of 
Marseilles has just adjudicated on the will of a 
wealthy English merchant of that city, named 
Robert Gower, ‘The deceased, who was unmarried, 
after leaving a valuable gallery of pictures to 
different museums in England and France, disposed 
of the remainder of his property in the following 
terms :—“I name and institute as my heirs, my 
brother George Henry Gower or his children, and 
my other nephews and nieces who shall exist at 
the date of my death, or their representatives,” 
The family of the Gowers consisted of the brother 
and his five children; six children of a married 
sister, named Jenkins; and another sister named 
Mathias, a widow, without children. Mention was 


ol 


half dozen lashes he was perfectly quiet, and when | the girl’s mind, and she only wanted her to say a 


loosed from his bonds he walked firmly back to his | word or two which might relieve her. The gixk 
cell, Joseph Robinson was the next delinquent | had never had a fit since the woman had bled, She 
brought to the whipping-post. He was full of fear | (Mrs. Howe) had asked her to pray to the Lord to 


from the first. He had been one of two men who | 
at Bradford had roughly used David Popplewell, | 
and robbed him of a silver watch. He was sen- | 
tenced by Mr, Justice Brett, to ten years’ penal 
servitude, as well as this whipping, having before 
been convicted of a burglary and several minor 
offences. His cries of pain were soon loud and 
frequent. Not only did he groan deeply, but he 
exclaimed despairingly, ‘Stop off !” “ Murder!” 
“Pull me off!’ and more frequently than any- 
thing else his plea for mercy was, ‘* I'll never do it 
again!’ He showed throughout more feeling 
than either of his fellow-garotters, When he 
was unloosed he fell into the arms of the attend- 
ants, and crawled back to his cell, The next 
prisoner was, from the callous way in which he 
received his punishment, quite a contrast to the 
other two. It was Solomon Robinson, the accom- 
plice of Edwards, the first man who was subjected 
to this punishment, It was expected of him that 
he would be hardened where others had writhed 
and screamed through unutterable torture, and he 
did not disappoint that expectation. He went to 
the fearful ordeal with evident determination to 
put on an appearance of bravado. Though the 
youngest of the victims, he was infinitely the most 
self-possessed, He never uttered a sound from his 
lips from the descent of the first stroke to the last. 
When liberated from the triangle he went away 
with wonderful buoyancy, At his trial, when he 
heard the sentence of seven years’ penal servitude, 
he shouted out, ‘* You 'd better put seven to it, and 


that'll make fourteen ; and I hope the cat will kill 
you,” 


Mr, JupGE PAYNE AND THE Press,—An odd 
little scene took place at the Middlesex Sessions 
on Tuesday, A man was indicted for stabbing 
another in a Boxing-Day quarrel, The parties 
were intimate ; and the prisoner seems to have been 
the butt of the prosecutor and his companions, 
who blackened his face and floured and ochred him 
in their horse-play, until he turned on one of them 
with a knife and gave him a wound in the back, 
which required dressing, He was strongly recom- 
mended to mercy by both jury and prosecutor. Mr, 
Payne sentenced him to three months’ hard labour, 
when a little hubbub arose in the jury-box, and 
the foreman begged that the punishment might 
be reduced. ‘This appears to have put Mr, 
Payne in a slight dilemma—as well it might, He, 
however, took one month off, remarking as he did 
so, “ We must be careful what we do, or we shall 
have comments in the newspapers about ‘ the 
knife again,” ‘This acknowledgment of the 
newspapers by the Bench is so handsome that 
really we should hardly have had the heart to 
quarrel about the decision that followed, even if 
it had involved capital punishment. And we may 
remark, in all seriousness, that Mr. Payne was 
certainly to be excused for at first failing to see 
that three months’ imprisonment was an ex- 


cessive punishment for a man who had used a 


knife against another under any provocation, 


do something for her poor girl, but Mrs, Judson 
said si.e never made a prayer in her life, They were 
all very triendly until Mrs, Judson was going out 
for the milk, when she asked her if she would allow 
her (Mrs, Howe) tocut off a piece of her cap-strings, 
which she consentei to; but Mrs, Judson afterwards 
attempted to throw some scalding-hot water over 
her, and, as she was passing, a darning-needle 
in her breast stuck into Mrs, Judsoa’s arm, Mrs, 
Judson bared her arm, and displayed an ugly- 
looking puncture on the side, just below the elbow 
joint, She denied ever having attempted to throw 
water over Mra, Howe. ‘The magistrate said it 
was a very sad thing to find that they believed in 
witchcraft, As, however, the complainant did not 
wish to press the the defendants were dis- 
charged on the payment of costs, ‘The defendant 
Stoker said he wauted compensation from P, C, 
Christen, The magistrate stopped him, and said 
he must go to another court for that. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, JAN. 1. 

BANKRUPTS,— E, MYERS, Camden Town, engineer.—C, F,. 
PENDRY, Islington, lithographic draughtaman.— J, DAWSON, 
Upper Holluway, commission agent.—J. BROWN, Islington,—G, 
SPILLER, Marsha)l-street, Goiden-square, baker.—C. READE, 
Wi lesden, attorney.—D. KK, THOMAS, Peckham, grocer.—J. 
SUCH, Budge-row, City, printer.—J. B, LANFRANCHI and H, T, 
M. MARLBLY, Old Broad-street, merchants.—T. 5, YOUNG, South 
Hackney,—J, C, SMITH, Limehouse, taiior.—W, HOPK, Siratford 
New ‘Town, licensed vievuailer.—H. BAXTER Lincoln's-inn-tields, 
builder —M. L. PELGOT, Bright n—H, DUNSTER, Paddingto: 
licensed victualler. —J. BROWN, Wandsworth-road, builuer. 
J, SIMMONS, Westminster, contractor.—C, DAMOISEAN, sen., 
Leicester-square, provision merchant. —J. WAGHORN, Hailsham, 
dealer in agricaltural implementa,—E. WES'T, Chariton, professor 
of music. —H. POWELL, Notting-hill, oil an? colourman,—J.O. 
EVE, Islington-green,—T, TURNER, Watford, wheelwright.—K. 
R. HONE, Woolwieh, nsed vietualler.—M, KDLIN, Ickenham, 
hay salesuman.—J. STRATTON, Pentonville-road, greengrocer,—J. 
MORRIS, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, draper —A.STOCKE! 
South Hackney, ticket-writer.—H. FRYMANN, Dalston, — 
TALLE, Putney.—G, YOUNG, Marylebone, lamp manufacturer. 
J. CKUSBY, Poplar, chandler's-shop keeper.—H. M KADLOFF, 
Dover, oii-refiner.—J, BAKERand W.H, PERHAM, Wandsworthe 
common, stonemasons, — J, ASP? ENLON, Blachfriars-road, bat 
manufacturer, — W. MELLON, Church-street, Trinity +quare, 
commission agent. — W. HAMI’TON, Richmond, grocer.— 
M. CAMIP’SELL, Huggin-lane, City, bricklayer.—E, PERCEVAL, 
bishopegate-street, Within, general merchan.—G., WALKER, 
Huwberstone, nurseryman.—J. BRUNKGR, Yetradyfodwg, brewer. 


G. HOWELL, Tithegstone, carpenter—D. MOKGAN, Bristol, 
currier.—T. LVEY, Piymouth, licensed victuailer.—J, TAYLOR, 
Waketield, proprietor of a travelling bazaar.—J. JOHNSON, 
Leeds, spirit merchant.—J, RIPLEY and A. CLARK, Cleck- 
heaton, cotton-spinners.—H, &, WOOLLEY, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
wine and spirit merchaut.—J. W. GAG, Clayworth, farmer.—B~ 
NOKCLIFEFE, Rampton.—W. H, POPE, Liverpool, shipwright.— 
G, SCOTT, New Brighton, tailor, —J. SULRREF, Liverpool, mer= 
chant,—T. IOLLIDAY, Gorton, joiner.—s. MIDDLETON, jaun., 
Oldham, ironmonger,—G. W Hak TON, Salrord, dealer in articles. 
of virti.—W, LUFF, Landport.—G. FOGDEN, Landport, publican, 
J. GILBERT, Hanley, machinist —W. RUFF, Mariborough, boot- 
maker,—W. BRIGGS, Keighley, ironmonger.—H. MAGENNIS, 
West Hartlepool, hosicr.—H, HOCKEN, Gwimear, coal merchant. 
J,M. WALLS, Great Bolton, housc-painter.—K, DRINKWATER, 

Manchester, ironfounder.—H, HOOS#, Burton-on-Trent, ale and’ 
porter dealer.—C, LIGGETT, Novtin, sham, boot manufacturer. — 
J. LEE, Birmingham, wood-turner.—F, ROE, Hulme.—J. RYDER, 
South Milford, shopkeeper —P. PRITCHAKD, Cwmrfoy Lower, 
builder, —W, HOLLIDAY, Shetlield, cabinetmaker.—J, MASTERS 
Brinklow, licensed vietualler.—C, FOX, Horley, milier,—J, TATE, 
Halitields, shingler,—W, DIBB, sen., Stanningley, farrier.—T. W. 
OXLEY, Kingston-on-Hull, cierk,—J. ROBINSON, Middles- 
brough,—Z H. THOMAS, Stockton, builder,—J, SMILH, South 
Eston, stationer.x—H, BRUNGER, Faversham, wooldealer.—F, 
DAVISON, Kochester, cattle-dealer,—J, H, OLIVER, Ledford, 
commission agent. —E. OOSGY, Fradley.—G, ANTHONY, 
Sheilield, contractor.—J, SIV ELL, Kingsland-road, cheesemonger. 
KR. B. BRIMACOMBE, Falmouth, painter. 
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Norwich in June and July, 1881, that Sheward’s also made, during the proceedings, of a second I : BANKRUPTS—W. A. LOADBR, Chazlotterstrest, Fitzroy- 
wife disapp red about the same time, and that he | brother, said te have left a daughter, but of whom | Humphreys, Coroner, has held an inquiry at the | uate, protessor of music.—W. ACERS A Scmorena Nellans 
accounted for her absence by saying that she had | all traces had been lost. Three claims were now | Duke’s Head Tavern, Whitechapel-road, touching iE AUDREY, Barnebasy, peinue—nd. FA tac tomes Grew 
‘eit home on along journey, The interest in the| put forward to the estate. Mr, George Henry the death of Philip Godfrey, aged thirty-four | [iy PODEN. Botolph-laue, chandler e-shop. keeper, — G. H, 
matter gradually died out, and the fact of the dis- | Gower maintained that the intention of the} years. The deceased was a labourer employed at | stopvakn,’ Sanawich, clerk in holy orcers—W. SHIPMAN, 


TOs aces 7 y j ¢ > 3 a Lombard-street, bill-broker.—J, ARC. Finsbury-place South, ; 
covery had been almost forgotten until it. was | deceased was to make him sole legatee, and that | the London Docks, and on Saturday afternoon he attorney-at-law.—R, WILLIAMS, ad plumber, —T, STONE, i 


revived by the prisoner's statement, only in the event of his death at the moment of | and three other labourers went down into the wine | Gorieston, fishing-boat owner, — E, "BLAKE, Chelsea, — | 


* : & ° irit. vi “ oT l, &, LUCKER, Rood-lane, City, commission merchant.—£, MOSS, 
the succession becoming Open was tne fortune to | and spirit vaults “ to suck the monkey, The Pro- Moorgate-street, soliciior.—K, "MOGFORD, Oxford street, pastey- 


o red Edward Pi e sb: i i sess of sucking the monkey consists in inserting @} ewok. H. PINCHIN, Peckham, baker.—l, N. MARSH, rlum- 
AN AWKWARD ScRAPE,—Alfred Edward Piper, | be sbared among all the nephews and_ nieces. | cess ickin c é ok. H. PLD » Peckham, baker.—. N. 4 } 
ars 5 oT: = j j j yhic ad a stead, oil and colour man.—C, JONES, Ranelagh-road, Harrow- 
described on the police-sheet as of Lindsey House, The six children of Mrs. Jenkins contended that tube, ene) is ee ~ enh per, — stead, ofl and coloat mien. O Ot Bandages, eee 
Chel ea, gentleman, was charged, at Westminster, | the deceased meant the property to be divided | bung-hole of one of the barrels, and then sucking the } travetier, — J. READING, Surbitou-Mill, retailer of beer. — ¥. 
mith peu unlawfully found in the baleony of 24, | among the brother George Henry, or his children, | spirit through the tube. The spirit thus drank hasa SYERETS, BA " Exchange, stockbrok ken, J. CURRAD Gosport, 
5 ‘ A — wd. . 
Colchester-street, Pimlico, at half-past one in the | and the other nephews and nieces; under this | greater and more instantaneous effect upon the | \iiworth-road, grocer.—H. WICKENS, Old Broad-street, soli- 
morning, Mr, Foo!, of 26, Colchester-street, was | hypothesis the Jenkinses would take six eighths | brain of the drinker than liquor taken in the usual cltor, — J. A. ABLIDGE, Seach Horwood. — 5. W. FEET 
z soe ae ’ saat athe te aides k rac iri i j 7” . | Pentonville, author —J. R, 3, Ken y — 
on Mondoy morning awakened by a noise, and | of the whole, and the uncle and aunt each one | way. The offence of spirit stealing is a very pre- | "Nistor, North Brixton, clerk —H. LEAL, Brighton, tatlor.— 
hortiy after saw a man’s shadow pass his front eighth. The third demand was by Mrs, Mathias, | valent one in the docks, and a number of detec- W. BEADLE, Benge, grocer —W. GEORGE, Sout bowIh Hioeneeds % 
aaa Page : , Sane a8 2 OV. iscover . , | victualler.—J. LULIAMS, Hamp -road, gilder.—C, ; 
window. He got up and found the accused on the who held that the estate should be apportioned | tives are employed to discover and arrest the Ustord, photographer. @, T. VELLIBRAND, Stoke Newington, iI 

djoining baleony. He said he got up there to | in equal parts among the three branches of the | thieves; but on Saturday afternoon the deceased | commission merchant.—D. MOSS, Newington Butts, bootmaker. 


iit somebody, but declined to give any furtber 
uformation, A“ knuckleduster” was found in his 
pocket. In reply to Mr. Selfe, the defendant said 
e was following no employment at present. He 
ceounted for the *knuckleduster” by saying 
that he always carried it about with him as a 
defersive weapon, having to pass through a 
| neighbourhood on his way home, He had 
d with a lady of his acquaintance in 

«cr; and, seeing a light in her drawing-room, 
mbed the balcony, and was proceeding 
to visit hee when stopped by Mr. Foot. Mr. Selfe 
cusht it looked very suspicious to find a man 
.“ kKnuckleduster” on a bulcony at half-past 
oclock in the morning, and red he should 

rt with him until the matter was folly 
vedup, Subsequently the jady in question, who 
ve her name Mary Ann Wilson, and said she 
iving alone at 12, Colchester-street, came for- 
Wud, and stated that she had met the defendant 
inday night and that they had parted in 
. She never allowed anyone to visit her by 
« drawing-room windows, and could not think 
the defendants could have been so imprudent 

‘o make the attempt, Mr, Selfe discharged the 
risouer with a caution, and ordered the “ knuckle- 
duster” to be detained. , 
A SILLY Frotic.—At. Lambeth, on Tuesday 
‘“eorge Shaw, residing at Devonshire Villa, Greene 
ine, Islington, Was sugumoned for assaulting Kati 
Pennington, assistant to Mr, Holt, at the Crysta 


Palace, There were five other summonses for 
similar miscuuduet by other young men to the 
lemale istauts at the palace; but the warrant- 
aid ke had not been able to find 

) alse addresses bad been given, 


ouplanant said ehe was assistant to Mr. 
no Kept a fancy stall at the palace, On 
beste’ Day the defendant and other young men 
) the young women by squirting in their 
from reent-bottles they purchased at the 

«. Mr, Holt said complaints had been made 

: directors, and, as they had entered into a 

cu with Mr. Rimmel, the sale of the scerts 

d nor be ped. He added that the annoy- 

me very great ; and there were several 
onses pending, and another young 


attendance to give evidence Mr. 
tppeered for the defenda ad the 
t der the case as a mere lic on | 
the defendant went out to enjoy | 
anirted from a scent-bottle he | 


palace. Mr, Holt said something ! 


family represented by the surviving brother and two 
sisters. The Court decided that the construction of 
the phrase in the will indicated two different ideas ; 
the designation of the brother by name, to the 
exclusion of all others, and the inference from the 
word “or,” which implied that in case of pre- 
decease his children then would be merged in the 
category of nephews and nieces mentioned in a 
general manner; and that Mr. George Henry 
Gower, being living, was the universal legatee. 
The claims of Mrs, Mathias and the Jenkinses 
being rejected, they were condemned to pay the 
costs, 

Fioceing Ganorrans,—On Tuesday afternoon 
three men, who had been convicted at the Leeds 
gaol delivery of garotte robberies, received 
twenty-five lashes each with the cat-o’-nine-tails 
in the central hall of the borough gaol, Leeds, 
A new triangle, much stronger than the one 
hitherto in use, was employed, and the prisoners 
were secured to it so firmly that the struggles of 
two of them scarcely availed to cause the least 
vibration of the solid timbers, The punishment 
was inflicted by two of the gaolers, There were 
present the governor (Mr. Keene), the surgeon 
(Mr. W. V. Price) and his assistant, the town 
clerk of Leeds, three of the borough prosecutors, 
several representatives of the press, and one or 
two private persons, besides about a dozen 
of the more refractory among the ordinary pri- 
soners, who, by way of warning, were made close 
spectators of the scene, The oldest delinquent 
was brought ont first to the triangle. He 
had had no previous notice that the time had ar- 
rived, which for more than a fortnight he must 
have been gloomily anticipating. His name was | 
John Edwards, aged thirty-six, who, along with | 
Solomon Robinson, aged nineteen, had been con- 
victed of seizing, David Naylor by the throat in a 
passage off Kast-street, Leeds, and robbing him of 


Gs, Besides flogging, each were sentenced by Mr. | 
Justice Brett to seven years’ penal servitude. He | 
stripped to the waist coolly, and with no outward 
sign of dread, Having been bound hand and foot, 
the first and second stripes alighted close to the | 
neck, aud after receiving the second, Edwards, 


with wonderful ecolness, exclaimed, “ Don’t flog 
me on the head,” ‘the stripes afterwards fell | 
right between the shoulders and the middle of the | 
back. The fourth elicited a scream of “Oh!” 
and dreadful groans and howling proceeded from 
the wretched man until he had received seventeen 
of the twenty-five lashes. At the end of twelve 
strokes a seeond gaoler handled the cat, Forthe last 


and his three companions evaded the vigilance of 


the dock police and sucked a great quantity of 
brandy out of the barrels. Mr. R. Gurst, of the 


Three Cranes, Whitechapel, said that, at a quarter 
to six o'clock on Saturday evening, the deceased and 
his companions entered his house, and boasted of 
the quantity of brandy they had drank in the 
docks. Shortly afterwards the deceased became 
insensible, and he was removed by the police on a 
stretcher. They carried him to the Leman-street 
station, Dr. G. B, Phillips, police surgeon, said 
that before the deceased expired in the police-cell 
he pumped a pint and a half of pure brandy out 
of his stomach. He died from the effects of 
alcoholic poison, The jury returned a verdict that 
the deceased died in a certain police-cell from the 
effects of alcoholic poison, 


WitcuckArT AT FRAMWELLGATE Moor,—Ex- 
TRAOKDINARY LGNORANCE,—Last Saturday, Jonas 
Stoker, pitman, and Mrs. Mary Howe, were sum- 
moned before the Durham county magistrates (J. 
Fawcett, A. Wilkinson, and J. F, Elliott, Esqs.), 
charged with assaulting Sarah Judson, at Pity 
Me, on Dec, 20, The complainant evinced a de- 
cided disinclination to go on with the case, and 
stated that the defendants had made “ every sub- 
mission” to her for what they had done, On 
being closely pressed, she reluctantly admitted 
that she had been much abused by Mrs. Howe and 
her daughter; that the former had pricked her on 
the arm with a darning-needle or pair of scissors 
on the day she visited complainant's house in 
company with Stoker, Mr, Fawcett remarked 
that he did not know whether the complainant 
was a witch or not, but she had behaved very 
queerly in court that day. | The man Stoker had 
frequently attempted to interrupt the case with 
some emphatic assertion, Commencing with a call 
on God to witness, but was told by the magistrates 
to keep quiet. Mrs. Howe then said that about 
a fortnight before, Dec, 20, the complainant had 
used some awful threat to her daughter, couched 
in language so bad as to be quite unfit for the 
magisterial cars ; that in the succeeding fortnight 
her husband left his work and her two daughters 
lost their situations, To make matters worse, the 
girl threatened had taken fits, and while in the 
Jatter she always screamed out about Mrs, Judson, 
On the 20th she (Mrs, Howe) went down to the 
complainant’s house with Stoker, and they hoped 
to get her to say a word to relieve her daughter, 
Mr, Wilkinson—-But you do not believe in witch- 
craft? Mrs. Howe said she did not; but she 
helieved that the old women’s words had rested on 


H. B, SLEEMAN, Leadenhall-street, and N, PLANTER, Coleman- 
street, merchants,—I, WKLLS, Cambridge, watchmaker.—A. D. 
SPRANGS, Bayswater, teacher.—J, K&TLEY, Birmingham, 
metal-broker.—J. LEK, Birmingham, wood-turner.—W, GLLEs, 
Warwick, builder.—J, SHOB&LAND, Porthcawl, draper.—J. H. 
THORNE, Liverpool, commission agent. —A. WOODS, Cardift.— 
W. HAWKHEAD, Leeds, beerhoure-keeper.—J, JACKSON and W, 
REED, Sheitield joiners. —W.EAStWOOD and E, PICKUP, Towpe, 
cotton-manufacturers,—J. KOBERTSON, Manchester, joiner.— 
J. BARNES, Bury.—T. J. NLXON, Jarrow, Durham, builder.—B, 
LEWIs, Ebbw Vale, chemist.—S. JONES, Shrewsbury, wire- 
worker,—J. GLEAVE, Particroft, shoemaker,—J, HAMPTON, 
jun., Isle of Wight, horsedealer.—T. BLEWITT, Lichfield, horse- 
breaker.—T, WAINWRIGHT, Stourport, licensed beerseller.—W. 
BUTLER, Old sasford, grocer.—A. ROCKETT, stockland, grocer, 
l, BARNFATHER, Newtown, ropemaker.—G. CULE, Bideford, 
currier,—L, J. TROULAN, Taunton, optician,—M, KLLIS, Mali- 
fax, stonemason, — 8, RAMSHA Neweastle-upon-Tyne. — J. 
SIKRRELL, Dilwyn, relieving office J. GUBBETT, Newpo 
Monumouthshire,—J. COUPKK, Milton-next-Siuttingbourne, co: 
merchant, —‘T. M'P. bIRLEY, Sittingbourne, plumber. — W. 
WHEELER, Worcester, nailer —H. L. LYON, St. Helen’s.— 
W. DAYNES, Rugby, photographer.—H. WEBB, Leamington 
Priors,—A, ANDEKSON, Clarborough, seedsman,—J. KEELING, 
Harborne, confectioner.—J. BLOCKSUDGE, Handsworth, car- 
penter.—M. WAIT, Liverpool, cabinetmaker.—J. NUTTALL, Old 
Swan.—J. ROBERTs, Liverpool, butcher.—J. WILLIA Ms, Liver- 
pool, cabinetmaker,—J, JAMES, Aberystwith, joiner.—P. 
NICHOLLS, Lianbadarntawr, innke-per,—H. WILCOX, Bath, 
baker.—A, M. HUMPHREYS, Hath, barmaid.—J, GIBSON, 
Cardiff, dock policeman.—J, FORKMAN, Preston, smallware- 
dealer.—J. and (, HOLMES, Selby, ropemakers.—M. RAGGHTT, 
Luton, bootmaker.—C, H. GILBERT, Fordingbridge, cabinet- 
maker.—RK, SMITH, rtield, provision-dealer, 


2 > ’ 
HRISTY MINSTRELS, ST, JAMES'S 
HALL, Piceadilly.—EVERY NIGHT gt Eight ; Wednesdays 
and Saturdays Three and Eight, Allthe Year Round. The Com- 
pany now permanently increased to Thirty-one Performers, all of 
known eminence, the largest and best Ethiopian Troupe im the 
world.—Fauteuils, 5s, ; Stails, 38, ; Ares, 2s, ; Gallery, ls, 
The Christy s never Perform away trom St. James's Hall, 
Manager, Mc. FREDERICK BURGESS, 


{ EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, London. 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a COU KSE of 
LEGTURES on GEOLOGY, on FRIDAY, JAN, 22,a Nine am, 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, 
atthe seme hour A Shorter Course will be given on Thursday 
Evenings, from Eight to Nine, First Lecture, Jan. 21 ; Text-book, 
Lyell’s ** Klements ¢ cology." Prof. Tennant accompentes his 
Students to the Public Museamsand places of Geological interest 
in the country. Hegives I’rivate Instruction im Mineralogy and 
Geology, at his resiawnce, 119, Strand, W.C, 


PALME RB and Cc O08 

VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES, Sold by all 

Oiimen and Candle-dealers everywhere ; and wholesale by Palmer 
and Co,, Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, NE. 


NDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 
A Gentile Aperient and a Powerful | 

Sold everywhere, in bottles, In. 14d, 24. 9 


> STN 2 

REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS, 

The Teething of Infants forms one of the chief anxieties 

of mothers, bat Mra. JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING 

SYRUP, FREE PROM ANY NARCOTIC, affords immediate relief 

to the gums, prevents convulsions, and during forty years has 

attained ® workd-wise reputation. Mothers should see Mrs, 

Johnson's name on each bottle; aleo that cf Barclay and Sons, 
95, Farringdon-street. 

Hold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s, 0d. a Bottle 


., and In. 
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JAN. 9, 1869 


32 ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


GREAT SALE of Silks, Satins, Moire Antiques, Dresses, Jackets’ 
Cloaks, Shawls, Furs, Drapery. Gloves, Hosiery, ' Oambric 
Hendkerchiefs, Fancy Goods. Ribbons, Lace, Muslin Works, 
Feathers, Flowers, Hair-Nets, Umbrellas, &e., at 


USSIAN SEAL-FUR PALETOTS, 


Notwithatanding the great scarcity, 
PRTER ‘HOBL SON will still continue to SELL 
Paletots, » 9tol 


AMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS | 
tion, ; 
stamps. acd tts sedi tog peer ot tes bind that has 


‘ a ’ 
hitherto been produced.”--Oriental Circular, Mare meee ot B AKER and CRIS P'S, 
NE HUNDRED NEW MUSIOAL ie Gere 16 to $0, ‘lead 198, Resebetaast a 
Inti f Songs, Real Astrakan Paletote .. = -- ss. near! poul' ~atreet), . . 
Pune HOATIONS foe JANU Abucce Must wr “Lint may Polish Brmine Jackets .. -. 3to 648, prior to Extensive Alterations and Enlargement of I’remises, 


Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
Tlustrated Manual vf Fashions free on application, 


ATERPROOF MANTLES, 

hrew ter proot 5 shad re! 

ond Rees mas varista new 2 predliclgtoentier| for this aeanons 
“A size, cirenlars with hood, from ae: rh more than 50 in, long. 


c ue - te 


SALE TO COMMENCE ON MONDAY, JAN. Ii, 1569, 
FIRST DIVISIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

THE SILKS OF LYONS, FLORENCE, NAPLES, CHINA, 

JAPAN, and SPITALFIELDS. 

Catalogues free. 
Marked down to 

Chameleon, jasper, and radiated, bright, s. d. 
gloesy, soft, and durable, etriped and 
checked Glacé d’Orleuns - ee 
Brilliantly lustred Foral designs, on rich, 


be gratis and postage-free, of Mesars. ROBeET COUKS and 
Co., New Burlington-strect. 


blished, ins Handsome Volume, royal quarto, elegantly 
oust al my cloth, gilt edges, the Cover designed by Robert Dudley, 


price Two Guineas, 


Lvs FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR 
LIVE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


21 6 the Full Dress, 


From 1848 to 1861. oo. 0 w ss 
HELPS. The Invernses, with capa, from 23a, 6d. soft, and pliant Silks ips - «e 3 6 ° 
The minctesiions bare ay cod by the Royal ission, The Seacoast, with sleeves and hood, from 25s. 64. Rich Neapolitan Taffetas in all the'leading 
from the Private Collection of her Majesty, comprise | A new Peiisse Shape, With 6 fackes attached and hood detached, colours, @ very economical every-day oer 
Fight Engravings ov Steel, two Interior Views of Balmoral in m . ress ney vem ce, " 
Chromol: wards highly-finished En- | Also, an extra light make of Mantle, Lined Indiarubber. This will | The Sh: nai Silks, direct from the 
vir, a ‘ wae pe Pi = pin ene mentioned in be found impervious to al! wet ; from 31s. 6d, te 458, lostial Expire, ina variety of beautiful 
Se wok The Queen has alzo been pleased to eanction the intro- The Iustrated Manual of Fsehions post-fres on application. colours .. +. Sa ‘a os so 86 or 
duction of s few Wacsimiles of Sketches by hor Majesty. PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. The Japanese Silks, direct from Niphon 
SMITH, BLDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo- = : and Nagasaki, in all the various shades 7 


— MANUFACTURER'S STOCK] pittotitt. 1 <a siashivg Silke for 
MR. BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 


of the Richest French Chén6 LEB Morning or Neglig6 Costume .. =. 29 6 ” 
Now ready, Vois, L and IL, foap Sve, 7s. 64, each, comprising Light, Medium, and Dark Voloura, Superbly rich Royal Court Satins of the 
ND THE BOOK Price £2 14s. 64, to 3.ge. the Full Robo, the most elegant costume ever 

yas RING A . ‘These Silks are full ry ge value. introduced oy os ae eo - 39 6 ” 
By RORERT BROWNING. Patterns frea,-—-PETBE. ROBLNBO , 108 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. | Rich Louis Quatorze Black Satins, beauti- 

‘To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes, oa $$ fully soft and su; o ee ee 3S OO ” 

ee ee WILL NOT TARNISH WITH WEAR, Rich Ginss Silks ell colony, the tall robe | 6 

lished, with 415 Illustrations, 9 vols, imp, 8yo, hand- URE BULLION TARLATANS, | Fancy Striped Giaos Brilliants for young | 

ies “somely bound in cloth, 428, , tome Gute, Sotomente eteechsteete | OM so) 36 ” 
F ART A most elegant Ball Dress, In White and all Colours. Aswell Fe ene a is 

ISTORBY 1 7o ;| “toon rigaredtariatane, New Desgas, 94, cua Se see eee ee, 


Chinese, Kiang-Tre Silke, all Colours 18 6 
The Nespolitan Satins, in all the new 
Shades, tin, wide and 16 yards to the’ 


¥. &. BUNNETT, Translator of Grimm's 


“ Life of Michael Angelo,” &c, 
bs SMITH. ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 


A USEFUL AND PRETTY PRESENT. 
Imp. 16mo, beaatifully bound in cloth, gilt side and edges, 
prices 6s, ; free by post for 6s. 6d., 


HE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. By Mrs, Child, 
Mrs. L. Valentine, Others. A New Edition, considerably 
and improved, ated with many Engravings. 
“It is nicely Printed, 7 illustrated, chastely bound, and is in 
Hote Toeae: WitwraM ‘TEaG, Pancras-lene, Chespside, 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of 
‘Transated 


ANNINGS'S STOCK, 
211, Oxford-si 


‘treet, 

Bought by PETER ROBINSON. gown (a very advantageous lot) .. 42 0 ” 
Having bought the Stock in Trade of Mr. Jannings, No, 211, ] The lavest Novelties and Richest Designs 

Ox ford-street, Laceman and Draper, at # large disconut off the cost in rich Broché nen ee - oo 
ice, 1 shali SELL the same on THURSDAY, JAN. 14, and | Rich Spitaifields Gros de Suez oo +. 338 0 ” 

Following days, at ucparalleled low prices, Bich Tyees Gros de Suez, a stout corded 

At the same time, silk, colours and black .. a oo 53 6 ” 
a Wholesale Warehouseman's Stock of Uhéné and other Silks, Brocaded Silks, woven on coloured 
st little more than half price. grounds, 15 yards, wide width R oe 
Several Cartons of Black Silk Velvets, from 3s, 6d. the yard; Black and W and White and Black 
worth 3a. per yard more. Silke, for mourning, in stripes, figures, 
All remaining Winter Dresses and Odd Drosaes, &e. +o eo St 0 to 52 6 ” 


= half price, | sneet. Satins in all colours a tc 420 re 
. Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Ox ford-si ie ** Mo’ atique naire,” 
LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANAC for} -—-——“*“* Sr in, binck, white, aod fashionable dark 
— -second . Price ls. ; post-free for thirteen ;° UES oe wee tee we S ” 
pg mar —— for Management of Gardens MP oO R TA NT Sell we A 8 oires Assam, 4 pink, oy. seeing, ailver 
throughout the Year; alsoa List of all the New Fiowers.—T. T. 900 Pieces of Rich Foreign SILK VELVETS, manufactured petro : ight colours, for dinner re vs 


LEMAR, |, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, | BC, 


(HE HYGEIAN ALMANACK for 1869, 


expressly for Dresses and Jackets, at 30 per cent below value, 
Prices 3a, 6d., 42, 58., 68., 7a,, 94. Od., 98. 6d, per yard ; any length 


cut 
Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-st., w. 


usually 6$gs. .. oe 
Moires Antique, richest qualities, with 
superb floral brocades, originelly &4gs. 60 6 ” 
BLACK SILKS, VELVETS, AND VELVETEENS. 
Soft, pliant, and durable Glacé Silks -. 22 6 the Fuil Dress, 
6 


haa at the BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Baston-sead, AMILY MOURNING, Wide ia do. do. 2 6 5 
London, ardnf ail the Agents for a rs -inch wide lo. ” 
Vogetabie Universal Medivizes throughout the world. Bouksellers | 2; _,_™ade np and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be | 45 vide da: do. i142 6 : 
suppiied on the usual trade terms at the College, as above, _ at PETER RogtNson's, ae wits bined oo one, very gro 47 6 ” 
; a Goods are sent, fres of charge, for selection, to all parts of | Very w ros de France, sup; my 
IANOFORTES,— MOOBE and MOORE | rEngiana (with dressmaker, if desired) upon receipt of Letter. order, | oad rich in quality re ea $ ” 
ge bg Bp marty I Fpartie pony reason all parts of nbs See ee os 6 | Rick Lyons Bilk Velvois :. 58 6 . 
years; after which, wv! t any ov eS . Court and General Mourning Warehouse, Genoa do. os 7> 0 * 
Planoforte of the hirer :— Planstées, roe Onmrs one patent tty Rich Italian Velveteens =. 18 6 ” 


RECOND DIVISIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
DRESSES AND DRESS FABRICS OF BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN MANUFACTURE. 


As a Guarantee for Wear the Maker's Name is woven in the 


1 ‘Cutalegnes Free. 
bay yiaknd Nr pe toeny ede remy eg Eoncusable Maw- . ‘A variety of Fashionable Materials .. .. .. % 9 the Dress, 
ton for good and cheap Pianos to Mooreand Moore, UPERIOR BLACK SILKS, a quantity of the much admired Beps de ass 
ether brated ‘akers, Kio o - “* - - oo 
ARMON IUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S PETER ROBINSON would’ tavive the “emecia ati milon of | Severs! hunted pieces of the Hew me . 
Eary T' niness , ths, na P ae . 
Wane Rectan 6c and 105. ‘Bishopegate-etieet Within, E.C, parchaans to the ete ee oe Alot of Fgyptian Mohairs .. 79 
MOOBE extend their Throc- | masts jerk wearer Bisel” Mice tron tae Bias tie Full Drom, | Houutitully-Evinved Werege Angla sn 
- A a C oe ‘ “ 
ocet Rk ae Bone ~ a oye the United mb land superior and met enduring qualities from 34 to 10 gs, reaeny Mowales a’ Aicigne et ~ 3 on 
Kingdom, carriage-fres.—104 and 105, Biahopagate-sizeet, KC. Pebterms roe 8 ba a he real a Roubalx ob asanee ao ® nN Md 
ping! + oe oe oo - 6 
UBK-FRAMES for the Coloured ESSRS. HENRY 8. KING and CO.,| thensphoreorSutena Cloths (1) ako Of 
Picture (Dick Whitt with uccesAnrs Pent Abyssinian Cloths, all Shades 61i 
* Tilustrated to Smith, Elder, and Co. as ikers, East Indian asin jotha, a! ee o Ss < 
London News” of Sag nd Abed Bans Gilt Frame, | Army, Civil Service, oy ‘Colonial Agents, 65, Cornhill ; ant 45, | Pare Silk Alpacas, in fancy tints, for Evenivg 2 
Glass and Back, Ys. 64; or 9. per dos,; Wide Gilt, 3s. 6d. | Pail-mall. wear oo ee se oe =e oe + 1 6 ‘ 
GSO EBES, 43, Ruaseil-strest, Covent-garden. Established | 600. Feary texture, agiale, Cloth #14 in 
ESSRS. HENRY §&. KING and CO., Deok de Maneae ee 2 oe oe 
U FIREIRONS, successors to Smith, Rider, and Co. es Home and Export Norwich Catmlets ts : 6 ” 
LACKS’ ln Booksellers, Manufacturing Stationers, and General Supply | Rich Silk Reps de Montauban ae pte 4 6 7 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6a. Agents, 65, Cornhill; and 45, Pall-mall 0000 All-Wool Popelines .. ws cs se ¢ 
Fenders, 10s, to 30s. White and Checks, washing Mohair 49 pe 
Steo! and Ormoulu, 66s. to 190s, ENRY 8 KING and C O,,| Wool Serges, very best quality ..  .. ..106 3 
Bediroom Ficelrone, Sa, to bs. 94, 4 65, Cornhill ; and 45, Pall-mall. Real Aberdeen Linseys -- se, . 4a * 
Drawing-room Ditto, 10s, 64. to, COs, a —~ | PRINTED CAMBRICS, PIQUES, BRILLANTES, ORGANDIRS, 
pores Ona beass, (0. OURNING, 1 Guinea and a Half the] TARLATANS, GRENADINES, MUSLINS, PUPLINETIES, éc. 


Drese,—JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly for Messrs, Catalogues frea 

AY, and recommended by them as the beat, on camyen. and | The new designs, on beautiful Cambric .. oe 0 49 yard. 
the most durable material at the price, for Mourning. Janus | Very beat ditto, ditto 6]. to 0 8 
Cord maker up remarkably well, snd Ladies who at this season of | ~uperior quality Brilantes, worth ls, +. = «. 0 
The very best ditto, worth le, 6d... - O $ 


the year wear black for cheice will find it am excellent wearing 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL | Dre “Jays @ENERAL MOURNING WaRKAOUSE, Elegant Piqués, best quality, worth 23,98 2. 1 
th Lage aie hy Pe ar 4 = te 947, 249, and 251, Regent-atreet. Honeagl Nils OP He Sage for Negligg oe ae o ‘ 
, sends a C gratis and | _ —aneeaeinmenincer ol 5 wto. oo we 

pe Fr eetsctes pects ot 700 Illustrations of hie 7 7 , | Jest Frovch Percales, New Patterns Pe =~ 4 
unrivalied STOCK of Silver and Rinctro-Piate, ANKRUPT STOCK SALES, | Besutiful Jaconets for kvening Wear .. 3 
Kickel Gilver and Urns and Kettles, On MONDAY NEXT and Following Days Supert Organdies, ditto ” 4 
Britanni« Metal Goods, Table Cutlery, CHAS. AMOTT and COMPANY will SELL Four Stocks, ‘een Roan orete Prag + +. 8 
Dish Hot-water Dizhes, | Clocks avd Osndelabra, at a reduction of from 12s to 8s, in the pound, o je Jaden = ntz Organ ies, worth 1éa, 6d. a 6 
Stoves and Fendere, Baths and Toilet Ware, Evening and Promena‘e Silks, Dresses, Jackets, Shawls, Furs, | andrede 0 ‘arlatan Dresses, worth 4s. 6d... 1 
Marbie Chimnoy-picces, Tron sud Brass Bedatesde, Drapery, Blankets, Underclothing, and Fancy Goods, . a bere Gazedethambery ~ eo oe we 10 
Kitchen Ranges. Redding and Bed-hangings, Catalogues of the whole, amounting to over £20.000, imbroidered Muslin (French execution) .. ~ 5 
Gaseliers, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, may be had, post-free. ¥ri: ted Muslins in profusion : . 2 


A large lot of Black ant White, Checked and 
Stelosd Earlstone Ginghame, warranted to 
waeh oe es os ee Pe ae 3id, yard. 
ODD DRE-+S LENGTHS, CHILDREN’S FROCK LENGTHS, 

REMNANTS, é&c., made up into bundies of 100 yards, for a couvle 

of guiness, the whole being as useful # lot of geods as could be 

well imagined. 

LAST SUMMER'S SURPLUS STOCK OF PRINTED MUSLINS 
will be brought torwaad from the re erve department, to realise 
anv reasonable price that may be offered, 

EVENING DReSSES IN ANY QUANTITY—such as Gaze 
de Chambery, Barége angiais, Grenadines, French Liamas, Satin- 
striped Grenadines, Figured Grenadines, Wool Em oidered and 
Stripes Plumatis, Gold and @jver Soutiiées. Black snd White 
Ground Tariatens d&c.—for less Than halt the value. 

N.8. No patt-rns can be cut during the pressure of business and 
want of time caused by the sale. 

Baker and Crisp, 198, Regent-street . 
Catalogues free. 


" SIMPSON and COMPANY for 


Tea Turnere Goods, &., 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the ia | large Show-Rooms 
at 99, Oxtord-sireot, W.; 1, 14. 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's-place ; and 1, Newman-ysrd, London. 


Chas, Amott and Company, 6] and 42, Saint Paul's, 


acer Lad ted SHIRTS, 
Six for 39s. ; Six for 45s. 
Best Materials and Well Made, 
HENRY WITHERS, 9 Ponlry. 


IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
Frangipani, Magnolia, Patchouly, Geranium, Ever-sweet, 
po Das srnert thas Wecthen's' lg cacoons 
a °‘O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. Se ints bettie te a cao, 7s, Sold by the fashionable Draggirts 


Indispenendle accompaniments to youth on their return to | *ad Perfumers in all Firwern t New Boo! A ctnath: Yaialions 


° 


ILMERS’ BEDSTRADS, BEDDING, and 
BED-Rv0M FURNITURE, — An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1°00 Articles of Red-Room Furniture, sent free by 


on application to Filmer and Son, Upholsterers, 31 and 42, 
Sirnorn cons, Oxtord-street, W. ; Factory, 34 and 35, Cha lee-atreet 


echool ere ROWLANDS'’ MACASSAR OIL, for vromoting the Laboratory of 


growth and for beautifying the hair; ROWLANDS' KALY DOR, 
for the ekin and complexion, and ROW ANDS' GLONTO, or 
Pearl Dentifrice. for beautifying the teeth and preserving the game 
Sold at 20, Hatton-sarden, ard by ail Chemtsts and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Bowiands'” articles, 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS'S, 
“THE WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘the only good Sauce,” improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
Ask for Lea and Perrins’s Sauce 


AIR COLOUR WASHU.—By damping the 


Beware of Imitations, and see the names ef Lea ané Perrine on Silke Ribbon, 
m ali bottles and Inbele,—Agents Crosse and Biackwell, London ; : * Dresses, - ry 
: pea Wettal milour. nid romaine son 0s. 6h. ‘nent for | 884 sel4 by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, poy Foam! Deen, Phewinns 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 245, ‘High Holborn, and ali Chemists, Mantles, Hosiery and Gloves, Flowers, &c,, 


Wholesale and Reval. 

Upwards of Thirty Years at 

48, 49, 50, and 63, Farringcon-street, 
lately pales down tor City improvements, 
ey ed Place «f Business, 
66, Farringdon-street, E.C., 
within three minutes’ walk of the 
Farringdon-street and Ludgate-hill Stations, 


253 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN'S TEA 


(Chemists, &c., in every town, and Con‘ectioners in 

London). This Tea ia eine strong, and moderate in price 
Genuine packets are sig’ ard 

WHFS hornuman “be: 


TO HORSE AND CATTLE KEEPERS. 


HE NUTKITIOUS COCOA EXTRACT, 


for HORSES and CATTLE. 
It will put a Hore into ee whenali other means have 


AIB DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, 

London, ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes super- 

finous hair from the face, neck, and arms, wivhout effect to the 
skin, Price 3s, 6d, ; sent for 54 stamps, Hed of all Chemists, 


IMME..'S Ihlang-Iblang, or the Flower of 
Flowers; Jockey ‘lub, Wood Violet, Tea Flow Coffer 
jowere, Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar. Perfumer to H.&.H. the 
Princess of Wales, 96, Surand ; 24, Cornhill ; 124, Regent-st., London, 


ASHING - MACH INES.—The VOWEL It will bring « Ops to her mae vee ott peed means have failed. 
° RO che 
V V WASHING-MACHINE has received elewon Silver Medals Horses tenon the Nutritious Gepon acoatenye 
and First Prices (968 inclading « iaree silver medal and ten gold Leaders in the Field, 
ducats presenved a the K of Sweden and Norway. Winners at the Steeplechase, 
Latiers of approval all parte of the globe, the last two years First at the Post, 
t .) . see New oe by post. BRa =a and Invariably take Prizes at the Agricultural Shows. 
Me lest-street, Londen ; Catbedral-aiepe, Manchester. 


* Bell's Life,” July ¢, 1968, says :—"* It is the finest aud cheapest 
Cattle Fond in vhe market." 

ECURITY against LOSS and MISTAKE, 

Mark your Linen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 


WO DRAPERS’ STOCKS: FOR SALE, 
IMPORTANT PURCHASE —We h ve BOUGHT by public 
tender, at the lerge discount of 67) from the actual cost price. the 
ENTI4E STOCK IN TRADE of Mi-s K. WILLIAMS, of 21, 
Orchard-street, Portman-square, Court Dressmaker and Milliner, 
smounting to £1183 7«, 
The Stock consists of Rich Silks, Velveta, Evening Dresses, 
Sande, ee Dresses, Dress Trimmings, Real Lace, Kibbous, 
fe . &e 


Also the Stock of Mr, Chegwidden, of 150, Holloway-road, 
amounting to £563 I5e. 7d,, at a reduction of 444 from tae cost 
Ene This Stock consists of Drape y, Linens, Carpete, Manties, 

licoes, Musline, Hosiery, Ribbons, and Trimmings. 

‘The Whole is now OFFEKED FOR SALE, on our Premises, at 
the Full Reauction in Price 


250 Feeds, a Sample, sent free to avy address for 10a, 
%. LIVESEY, Manager North British Caitle-Food Company. 
Londen Dépit, 178, Bishopagate-street Without. 


INK. The end blackest for marking Orests, Names, ang 8 ‘4 

hold Linen, W Priee . HENRY GLAVE, 
Ta Soe boethe. “Prepared ony i 'K ‘toma fo. Bistopsears. | A LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, 584 to 637, New Oxtord-stroet, W.C. 
aT WITHIN, Londen. Sold by all Ch~mists, Stationers, &o. The above Ales are now being supplied. in the finest con- 


‘Trade Mark, A URJOOBN. 
ORK LEGS. (Paris and London Prize 


dition, in botties and in casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, and 
OU., 33, Wellington-etreet, Strand, W.C, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 

vateet Gide wish ease and comfort, wherever acy EXHIBITION, 1965, This celebrated old Iriah Whisky, ed 
expens| 4 the Dublin Prizo Medal. 

Meme und te toe ouly bog Yet invented thet Indies Sad chitarer wolesome, 


PTIC MABRVELS—BY 
with Odorator combined. 
Amusement for Every Evening, 
for old aad young. 
Packed in Gane. 26. td. ; post-free, ta, 10d, 
WILLIAM T, CUOPEK, Chemist, 26, Oxtord-street, W, 


STEAM, 


O MORE MEDICINE. — Dyspepsia, 
Phthisis, Constipation, all Stomachic, Nervous, and Liver 
Complaints cured, withont medicine, incenventence, or ex , 
by U BARRY'S delicious BEVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
70,000 cures, including that of his Holiness the Pope, of which an 
eatract is sent gratis on demand, 11b,, 28. 9d, ; 24 1b., 408,— 
Du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-quadrant ; and 4, Cheapside; 6! 
Gracechurch-street ; 63 and 159, Ozford-street, London, Also, 
Du Barry Revalenta Chocolate Powder. Sold by all Grocers 
and Chemists. 


Fe rears Artificial Leg, Bye, and Hand Manufactory, 
bs '® ole) ant 
178, Flest-street. Established 1760." , 


IPER’S Patent Machine Oil does not clog 

or corrode, Sets freely in motion, and saves half the labour 

in working sewing, washing, printing, and eqricatvaral machines, 
lathes, locks, mangles, and machinery of all kinds, Retail every- 
where ; aud wholesale at the Works, 3, Chapel-st., Finsbury, E.C, 


GALVANIC APPARATOS, 

Extrsordinary Oures of Paralysis, Rheumatiem, Loss of 

Muscular Power, Inéigestion, Debility, Asthma, Tic, &c Send 

two stamps to Mr. Halse, No. 40, Addison-road, Keosingt », for 

his pamphiet, which contains the particulars of the moet extra- 
cures, 


9 


ALL and EVENING DRESSES 
A , Soe be ypoorase and New rear ——, 
WELL an: ). are now prepared wit: a i, 
for Ball and Evening Costume. any of bow Datigns 
300 Fancy Tarlatane, from 5a. 11d. the Dress. 
Be a ut of Wane pee ad 
an "8 8) 0} orkers ex ite f 
at the Shortest Notica, Ball Rte 
Compton House, Oid Compton-street ; and Frith-street, Soho, W. 


ELVETEENS. 

SEWELL and CO.'S New Silk-finished VELVETEENS in 
BLAOK and all Colours, which wear well and retain their 
eolour. Prices from 3s. to 5s, 9d. per yard. 

Com; House, 44, 45, and 46, Old Compton-street ; and 46 and 
47, ith-street, Soho-square, W. 


RoexAL INsuRANcE com PANY, 
Head Offices, 
Royal Insurance Bul} dings, Lombard-street, London, 
Insurance Buildings, North John-street, Liverpool. 


Capital, £2,000,000 Sterling. 
Total Anuual Revenue exceeds os -. £800,000, 
Accumulated Funde in hand i ++ £1,500,000, 


LI¥E DEPARTMENT, 
Life and Annuity Funds ee ee we £1,031,329. 
Special Advantages— 
Bomeption of en > from Liability of vermaship. 
NuAes AMON argeet over y any Company. 

Profits divided every five yeara, sf 

All New Life Insurances now effected will become entitled to 
an Increased Share of the Profits. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums in 1967, £469,553, 

Reduction of Duty.—Since this first took place the incrense of 
business of the Royal has exceeded that of any other Office, as 
shown by Government Returns, 

Prompt and liberal settlement of Loases. 

JOHN H, M‘LARRN, Manager, 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


B#own and 


POLS ON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 


for 
Aes MT Pts Sk Children’s Dist, 


sows and POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
for all the uses 
tu which the best Arrowroot 
ie applicable, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOU 
boiled with Milk, 

for Breakfast. 


POLSON'S 
COKN FLOUR, 
boiled with Milk, 
_ for Supper, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 

to thicken 

Soups, 


CORN FLOUR, 
to thicken 
Sauces, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
to thicken 
Beet-tea. 


Se —e 


BROWN ana ~POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


____ Oustards, 
POLSON’S 
CORY FLOUR 
Blancmangs. 


POLSON'’S 


CORN FLOUR, 
for use with 
Stewed Fruit, 


POLSON’S 


BROWN ma POLSON'’S 
CORN FLOUR. 
One Table-spoonfal 
tol lb. of flour 


makes 
Light Pastry, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 
To be obtained 
by order through 
Merchants 
iu all 
of the world, 


ROWWN and POUL SO N’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
best quality, 
Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d, 
This quality maintains its superior excellence, and is not 
equalled by any similar article. 
CAUTION TO FAMILIES. 
To obtain extre profit by the sale, other qualities are sometimes 
sudaciously substituted instead of Brown and Polson's, 


When you ask for 


Brown and 


(LENFIELD 


fee that you it, 
a8 inferior kings are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profits, 


A MANUFACTURER of a MANURE, 
established Sixteen Years, wishes to appoint a few respect- 

sble AGENTS. Good Commision, Address by post, with occa- 

Ration, &e., MANURE AGENCY, at No. 15%, Bishopsgate-street 
ithout, London. 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, 
the great REMEDY of the day is Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE : a few doses will cure incipient cases. Caution : 
The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne 
renders it important that the public should obtain the genuine, 
which is now sold under the protection of Government outhorising 
& stamp bearing the words ‘ Dr. J. Coilis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine, See decision of Vice-Chance!lor 
Sir W. Page Wood, the “Times,” July 16, 1864. Sold in boitles, 
in. 14d., 2. Od, and 48, 6d., by all Chemists, Sole manufacturer, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Bussell-street, London, 


" MAs% PERSONS, to my knowledge, have 
derived great ben: fit by the use of Dr. Locock's Watera.’, 
From Mr. John Coble, M.P.5., Broad row, Yarmouth. Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers give tust«nt relief te asthma, conghs, colds, and 
all disorders of the lungs. Sold at Is. 1}d. per box by all Droggists 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
Have it in your pumste, Soe it is the only safe antidote in 
poops try ht Hy wre —_ _ bd Biko, Sikness, and Head- 
— by all Chemi-ts; ai , H. Lamplough, 
Chemist, 113, Holborn-hill, London, eis! 


J hg BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 
Bilious end Liver Complaints, is 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, at Is, 1}d. and 2s, 9d, per box ; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild aperient for 
delicate constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, At 7%, 
New Bond-strees, London ; and of all Chemists, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are confidently 


recommended te all sufferers from Congestion or Disordered 
Action of the Lungs, Liver, or Kidneys. This medicine has saved 
thousands already doomed to die, and daily spares nervous and 
dyspeptic persons horrors worse than death Teeelt. 


London : Printed and Pubiished at the Office, 2, Catherire-stret, 
in the Parish of St Mary-le-Strand, in theeountyot Middlesex, 
by THOMAS FOX, 2, Catherine-st-eet, Strand, afuresaid— 
BATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1869, 


